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STURDY STRONGHOLD 


irs Famed Castle Saint Angello and Bridge in Rome, Italy, were pictured by 
V. Eugene Johnson, Portland, Ore., who used a Rolleiflex with Super XX 


film at 1/100 sec., f:11, plus a medium-yellow filter. 


econ 


FAMILY OUTING 


Mexican and son riding burro while wife 
walks is typical scene well photographed 
in Mexico, on Puebla Road with Popo- 
catepetl and Ixtaccihuatl mountains in 
rear, by Barbara J. Dreher, Peoria, Ill., 
with Argus 21 at 1/50 sec., :8. 


PATTERN FOR PEACE 
third 


Stairway of United Nations building was 
intriguing pattern to C. F. Davis, New 
York City, who used a Vigilant Kodak 
with Super X film at 1/50 sec., f:16. 
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TRAVELS © 


Amateur 
Photo Contest 
Winners for 


May 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur 
eack month, Trayet will pay $25.00, awarding a 
second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger 
are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives, 


When submitting photos, your name, address, spe- 
cific locale of picture, and pertinent information re- 
garding camera and film used, with speed, lens open- 
ing and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of the 
photograph. x 


Although all’ possible care will be taken in the 
handling of photographs, TraveL cannot be responsible 
for their return or condition. The right to future 
publication of prize-winning pictures without addi- 
tional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, 
Travet, 45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate 
the entry is enclosed. Photographs unaccompanied 
by postage and envelope will be destroyed after 30 
days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


From beneath the American flag of another 
ship, the great liner Liberte is seen underway 
with a full passenger complement of eager 
travelers to Europe. 


Photo: Courtesy of the French Line. 
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Letter From 


The Publisher 


Choice Selection 


move OF our readers recently re- 
ceived a letter requesting their 
opinion of features which appear in 
TRAVEL. The response was so great, 
we felt that all TRAVEL readers might 
like to participate. Below is a listing 
of features in TRAVEL which you can 
check for your likes or dislikes. You 
may sign the list or not, as you choose, 
but your reply will be appreciated— 
and strongly considered for making 
TRAVEL a better publication. 


Photo Contest: 
Speak Up!: 

Hotel Headliners: 
Tips for Touring: 
Dispatch from Paris: 
Travel by Stars: 
Reader’s Choice: 
Brain-twisters: 
Fishing Adventure: 
Vagabond Camera: 
Book Selection: 
Lines Aft: 

Travel Digest: 


And now, are there any points 
about the magazine in general you do 
not like, or which you particularly 
do like? Do you have any suggestions 
for features or any specific type of 
information you would like to see in 
TRAVEL which is not appearing now? 
Your own comments can go in the 
space below, or on a separate sheet 
if you prefer. We look forward to 
hearing from you. 


Thank you for your interest. 


a. 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


NPEAK Up! 


By Max Sherover 
and Brian Callender 


SAY IT IN 


GAELIC 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Parden me, sir (madame). 
. What is the shortest way to ...? 
. I want to go to... 


. What time does the train (bus) 


leave? 


. What time shall we arrive at... ? 
. I would like to have ... 
. How much does this cost? 


. It is more than I wish to spend. 


Can you show me something 
else? 


. I want two tickets for tonight’s 


show. 


. Waiter, will you please bring us 


SOME ..-- 


. Bring us the check. 


. Good night. Good morning. 
good-bye. 
Thank you very much. It was a 


pleasure to make your acquaint- 
ance. I hope we shall meet again. 


Will you please write down your 
phone number? 


One, two, three, four. five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten; eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nine- 
teen, twenty, thirty, fourty, fifty, 
sixty, seventy, eighty, ninety, 
one hundred, five hundred, one 
thousand. 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day. 


January, February, March, April, 
May, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, November, Decem- 
ber. 


TRANSLATION 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


ge 


Gab h mo leith-sgeal, a Dhuine 
Uasail (A bhean uasail). 


j Cad e an slighe is giorra go....? 
. Be mhaith liom dul go........ é 
. Cathain a fhagann an train (bus)? 
. Cathain a shroisfimid ........ ? 
. Ba mhaith liom...... d’fhaghail. 
. Cad e an costas ata ar seo? 


. Cosnuigheann se an iomad. Teas- 


bain dom rud eigin eile? 


. Teastuigheann dha thicead uaim 


do’n teasbainteas anocht. 


. A Fhreastalaidhe, bheir duinn 


Mo mntoe eae ee ma ’se do thoil e. 


. Bheir duinn an bille. 


. Oidhche mhaith, mora dhuit ar 


maidin, slan leat. 


. Go raibh maith agat. Ba mhor an 


taithneamh dom aithne do chur 
ort. Ta suil agam go gcasfaimid 
ar a cheile airis. 


Sgriobh sios umhir do ghuthain 


led’ thoil? 


Aon, do, tri, ceathar, cuig, se, 
seacht, ocht, naoi, deich, aon deag, 
do deag etc. up to naoi deag (19) 
fiche, trioca, dathad, caoga, seas- 
ga, seachto, ochto nocha, cead, 
cuig cead, mile. 


Dia Domhnaigh, D. Luain, D. 
Mairt, D. Ceadaoin, Diardaoin, 
Dia h-Aone, D. Sathairn. 


Eanair, Feabhra, Marta, Aibrean, 
Bealtaine, Meitheamh, Iul, Lugh- 
nasa, Meadhon-Foghmhair, Deire- 
Foghmhair, Samhain, Mi na Nod- 
lag. 


PRONUNCIATION 


pike 


Nn nO SF WO WN 


14. 


15, 


16. 


lite 


. Buh woh lyum 


_Gow muh leh-skayle a gineh oos-il 
- (a van oosil). 


. Cod aye an shlee iss gyrah ghuh? 
. Buh wah lyum dull guh........ 
. Kawhin a fawgin an train (bus) ? 


. Kauhin a hrush-im-eed ....... ? 


. Cod aye un kusstuss ataw err shuh. 


. Kuss-nee- un shay un um-ud. Tass- 


boyn dum rudd aygen ella? 


. Tass-tee-un gaw hickayed wem 


dun tass-boyn-tus ann-uckt, 


. A hrasstalee verr dooing ryent 


. maw shay dhuh hull aye. 


. Verr dooing an billeh. 


. Eehah woh, more-ah ghuth err 


mojin, slawn lath. 


. Guh rev mah agath. Buh wore un 


tanyuv dum ahineh dhu cur orth. 
Taw sooil agum guh gasshimeed 
err a kayleh areesh. 


Skree sheeus ivir dhu guh-hawn 
led hull? 


Ayon, dho, tree, kah-hir, kooig, 
shay, shockt, uckt, nay deh, Ayon 
dayeg etc. to Nay daeg (19). Fih- 
heh, thrucka, dawhid,- khaygeh, 
shassgah, shockto uckto, nokuh, 


Kayed, Cooig Kayed, Meeluh. 


Deeah Downig, D: Looin, D. 
Mawirt, D. Cayedeen, Deeardeen, 
Deeah Heenah, D. Sawhrin. 


Annir, Feouwrah, Mawrtah, ab- 
rawn, Byaltinne, Mehuv, Yooil, 
Loonassa, manfohr, derra-fohr, 
sowin, mee nuh nullug. 
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c magnificent Mont St. Michel symbol- 
izes Europe's tradition of strength and dignity. 


A European holiday can be a family affair, and a 

| wonderfully memorable experience for every member 

involved; in the light of the European Travel Commis- 
sion’s report, just issued, that there has been a steady 
increase in the number of family groups heading abroad 
this year to sample in company the exciting attractions 
which Europe has to offer. 

| The present year promises to be especially rewarding 
for transatlantic holidays, according to the ETC, which 
represents 21 member countries. During the months 
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ahead, Europe’s calendar will be crowded with literally 
thousands of special events such as music and drama fes- 
tivals, auto shows, traditional celebrations, trade fairs and 
international sports contests. Add to these the great perma- 
nent attractions, the priceless art, great cathedrals, ancient 
and historic cities, majestic scenery, and you'll see why 
a family holiday in Europe is likely to be more rewarding 
than one spent anywhere else in the world. 

A family holiday in Europe takes time, of course, and, 
bargain rates to the contrary notwithstanding, it neces- 


London's Tower Bridge opens for sightseeing boat as visitors view great city which is focal point of trip abroad for thousands yearly, 
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sarily will represent a considerable financial investment. 
For those to whom time is the most important considera- 
tion, today’s high-speed airliners provide the happy solu- 
tion. You and your family, even from the Pacific Coast, 
can board a transcontinental plane on Friday and be 
strolling through Hyde Park or down the Champs Elysees 
by Sunday afternoon! Flying cross-country and then over 
the North Atlantic on one of today’s aerial giants will be 
a thrill for everyone lucky enough to be aboard, but par- 
ticularly so for boys and girls to whom the plane will be 
literally a magic carpet carrying them to adventures that 
they'll recall with delight for the rest of their lives. The 
giant motors, the intricacies of aerial navigation as ex- 


Vienna landmark is St. Stephen Cathedral, called Der Alte Steffl. 
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Busy Madrid is cosmopolitan capital with low-cost tourist prices. 


plained by a friendly co-pilot or stewardess, the amazing 
speed with which delicious full-course hot meals material- 
ize from the plane’s compact galley are sources of endless 
fascination to children, and to adults, as well! 

If time is not of the essence, you may prefer to go by 
ship. Here, too, a wealth of new experience is in store for 
travelers young and old from the very moment of leaving 
for the European destination. If two or more months are 
available for your trip, you may prefer to sail directly 
from Los Angeles (Wilmington) on one of the many fine 
new passenger-carrying cargo vessels that ply regularly 
between California and European ports. Such a leisurely 
voyage offers a restful prelude to a more strenuous sight- 
seeing and travel program abroad. If you sail on a 
foreign-flag vessel—Scandinavian, Dutch, French or Brit- 
ish, for example—the crew will make you feel “abroad” 
the moment you set sail, and along the way you'll have a 
comfortable chance to preview European foods, learn 
European customs, make European friends. 

Perhaps the most important advantage of all in this 
shipboard mode of reaching Europe is the passage through 
the Panama Canal. You and your children will be fasci- 
nated by the intricate mechanism of the Canal, the smooth 
operation of the great locks as your ship is raised to 
Gatun Lake, then lowered again on the Atlantic side of 
the Isthmus. As a bonus, you'll have a chance to explore 
the fascinating old city of Panama with its crowded 
bazaars and melting-pot populace from all over the world. 

If you wish to take the family car with you for leisurely, 
unscheduled sightseeing abroad. all you need do is drive 
your car to the pier the day before sailing, where it will 
be loaded aboard and stored in your ship’s seagoing 
“oarage.” The next time you see it will be at London, 
Rotterdam, Goteborg or other port of destination, where 
it will be waiting on the pier to carry you and your 
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Oslo department store shows city's modernity beside older design. 


family to high adventure down Europe’s fascinating high- 
ways and byways. 

Driving by car to New York and proceeding thence by 
ship or plane lets you take in major sights en route. In 
New York, you can have your car loaded aboard ship or 
—if you prefer not to take it with you—you can arrange 
readily to have it placed in dead storage until you return. 
Again, if you have decided to leave your car in the family 
garage at home, you can travel to New York quickly and 
effortlessly by rail on one of the transcontinental stream- 
liners and be on the high seas three days later. No matter 
which method you choose for reaching Europe, the trip 
to the coast can be a valuable educational experience for 
your children as well as a pleasant vacation for you. 

As to the matter of expense, a holiday in Europe will, 
of course, involve a greater investment than a vacation of 
similar duration spent close to home. But the new thrills, 
the rich experiences and incomparable educational value 
of such a transatlantic holiday can make it one of the 
soundest family investments of your life. And you may 
be surprised to find out how easy it is to see Europe on a 
budget, particularly if you travel tourist class across the 
Atlantic, take advantage of low “tourist-rate” fares offered 
to Americans on many European railroads and bus lines, 
and stay at the smaller hotels and pensions where rooms 
with excellent meals are often available for as little as 
$3.00 per day. If your children are under twelve, they’ll 
be carried at half fare.on ships and planes. 

Each European country offers its own rich resources of 
art and architecture, history and folklore, customs and 
foods. Europe’s scenery varies tremendously, too, ranging 
from the dramatic geysers and steaming thermal springs 
of Iceland to the pastoral farms of The Netherlands, the 
sundrenched hillside towns along the Riviera and the 
exotic minarets of Istanbul. 
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These, of course, are the permanent attractions which 
Europe offers to all of her visitors all year. In addition, 
there is a dazzling array of special events which promise 
to make any family vacation in Europe during 1954 a 
thoroughly rewarding experience. Even if printed in 
miniature type, a mere list of all of these events would 
fill the columns of an ordinary daily newspaper. However, 
as a help in planning an overseas holiday, a sampling of 
typical attractions scheduled for the 21 member countries 
of the European Travel Commission during the balance 
of the year will be found on the next page. 

Shared reminiscences between parents and children will 
be even greater if you visit Europe in a family unit. @ 


Venetian gondolas pass along canal below famous Bridge of Sighs. 


‘c 


Portugal: Leira Castle looms above town. 


Sweden: Kornhanstorg is Stockholm market. 


FOR FAMILY FUN IN EUROPE 


April: Photo fans who can arrange it will find 
a paradise at the Giant ‘“‘Photokina”’ photographic 
fair in Cologne, Germany, April 3-11. Other high- 
lights of the month include opening at The Hague, 
Holland, on April 1 of the miniature town of 
““Madurodam”’—a Lilliputian yet amazingly com- 
plete scale model of a Dutch town; the Inter- 
national Trade Fair in Helsinki, Finland (April 
2-11); the Easter International Tennis Champion- 
ships (April 10-18) at Monte Carlo; the Inter- 
national Trade Fair at Brussels (April 24-May 9) 
and, the gala An Tostal national spring festival 
of Ireland (April 18-May 9). 


May: This month will mark the beginning of 
the Maggio Musicale in Florence, Italy—several 
weeks of symphony, opera and ballet with many 
programs presented out-of-doors in_ the~ floodlit 
Boboli Gardens. The first day of the month will 
also witness the opening of Copenhagen’s famed 
Tivoli, a beautifully landscaped amusement park 
in the heart of the Danish capital. Other out- 
standing events will include The British Indus- 
tries Fair, May 3-14; wrestling championships at 
Kirkpinar, Turkey (May 24, 25); and the bril- 
liant Vienna Festival (May 29-June 20). 


June: Visitors will enjoy the Festival of Music, 
Drama and Folklore at Bergen, Norway (June 1- 
15); the world-famed Music Festival at Prades, 
France (June 13-July 6); the opening of the sum- 
mer season of drama, opera and folklore on June 
15 at Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia; the Festivals of St: 
John celebrated throughout Portugal on June 23 
and 24; and the All-England Lawn Tennis Cham- 
pionships at Wimbledon, England, June 21-July 3. 


July: No need to forego celebrating the Fourth of 
July if you’re in northern Europe this summer. 
One of the largest American Independence Day 
celebrations anywhere will be held at Rebild, Den- 
mark. Another worthwhile event will be the color- 
ful Palio in Siena, Italy, on July 2. This gay 
festival with its medieval-type horseracing and 
flag-tossing exhibitions will be repeated on August 
16. Other July events of special interest will in- 
clude the Wagner Festival at Bayreuth, Germany 
July 22-August 22) ; the Salzburg Festival of Music 
and Drama July 28-August 22) ; and the presenta- 
tions of William Tell at Interlaken, Switzerland 
mid-July to mid-September) . 


August: Star events will include Horse Show 
Week in Dublin, Ireland (August 3-7) ; showings 
of winter fashions in the salons of the famed 
Parisian designers (mid-August through mid-Sep- 
tember) ; the International Music Festival at Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland (August 7-29). An unusually 
interesting international trade fair, the St. Erik 
Fair in Stockholm, Sweden, will open August 28 
and. continue until September 5. Still another 
event-of-the-month will be the romantic Nocturnal 
Festival to be held on the Grand Canal in Venice 


on August 22. There will be also the Edinburgh 
Festival of Music and Drama (August 22-Sep- 
tember 11). A 


September: With approach of fall, the spotlight 
will shift to the Royal Braemer Gathering at 
Braemer, Scotland, on September 9, with tradi- 
tional sports, skirling bagpipes and dancers in 
Highland costume. Early September will also wit- 
ness the International Tuna Fishing Contest near 
Halsingborg, Sweden; the annual Piedigrotta Fes- 
tival, celebrated in the region around Naples, 
Italy (September 7, 8); the Marseilles Fair (Sep- 


_ tember 15-30); and the fun-filled ‘‘Oktoberfest’” 


in Munich, Germany (September 18-October 3). 
ile SS 


_October: This is harvest time, bringing with it 


vintage festivals, flower shows and confetti battles 
in the Swiss towns of Vevey and Neuchatel on the 
2nd and 3rd of the month. October will witness 
grape festivals in Luxembourg, along the banks of 
the Moselle, and, in Saragossa, Spain, the Festival 
of Our Lady of the Pillar (October 11-18). Octo- 
ber in Europe is auto-show time, too, highlighted 
by two of the world’s largest exhibitions of 
passenger and sports cars, motorcycles, buses, 
trailers and automotive equipment; the Salon 
d’Automobile held in Paris during the first week 
of the month and the International Motor Show 
at Earl’s Court, London, October 20-30. 


November: Europe’s theater, music and art 
worlds begin to hit their stride for the gay winter 
season. A happy time for visiting gourmets too, 
with many an attraction such as the Gastronomic 
Fair at Dijon, France (November 1-14), the tradi- 
tional chestnut festivais in the Italian towns of 
Rieti and Andrucco; and France’s great trio of 
wine fetes—‘*Les Trois Glorieuses.’’ Vacationists 
in London early in the month will be able to see 
Queen Elizabeth, wearing her crown and royal 
robes, riding in state from Buckingham Palace to 
the Opening of Parliament. Across the Irish Sea, 
the city of Dublin will launch its Opera Festival 
on November 22, with performances continuing 
through December 22. 


December: For families of European ancestry, | 
December is the ideal month to enjoy holiday 
festivities with relatives and friends in the ‘‘Old 
Country.”” Highlights of the month will include 
‘the quaint ‘‘Lovers’ Fair’ at Arlon, Belgium on 
December 2. December 2-8 are dates of Music 
Week in Helsinki, Finland; December 8 will wit- 
ness the final Marion Year Pilgrimage at Lourdes, 
France; while mid-December will mark the open- 
ing of the opera season in Milan, Rome, Naples 
and other major Italian cities. St. Lucia’s Day 
observances will be held on December 13 through- 
out Sweden. Equally picturesque always is the 
age-old midnight mass on Christmas Eve at Les 
Baux, France. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit)— 
EUROPEAN CITIES 


CITY . | Feb. | Mar. il | May | June | July | Aug. 


37. 41.8 ‘ 56.5 | 61.8 | 65. 64. 
46. .8 | 52.6 | 59.1 | 67.9 | 75.9 | 80.6 | 80. 
613 .5 | 53.0 4 | 58.8 | 63.6 | 72.1 | 74. 
36. .2 | 39.9 1 | 55.3 | 66.0 | 63 61. 
36. p 42.4 x 55.9 | 62. 65. 64. 
Copenhagen 32. } 34,7 : 51.8 | 59. 62 60. 
Istanbul 41. 4 | 47.4 .0.| 62.4. | 71.8 | 76. 72. 
Lisbon, Mt. Estoril 63. ; 57.95 F 66.40) 66. 70. 68. 
London 42. 46.0 ; 56.4 | 60. 60 62. 
40. 49.2 s 58.1 | 70. 74. 76. 
32. 45.5 : 62.5 | 74. 74. T 
44. 48.4 E 66.2 | 71. 74. 74. 
46. 51.0 .0 | 58.0 | 68. 71.0 | 69. 
24. 29.50} 39.90} 50.90) 59. 62.6 | 60. 
50.3 54.3 .5 | 65.0 | 70.6 | 76. 76. 
36.0 44.2 .2 | 57.2 | 62.6 | 65.8°| 65. 
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43. 50.8 : 68.0 | 73. (He 80. 
27. 29.8 ; 47.8 | 57. 62.2 | 59. 
28.1 | 31. 39.2 : 58.8 | 64. 58.0 | 66. 
30.0 | 31.0 | 38.0 ; 60.0 | 69.0 | 74.0 | 73. 
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(Temperatures for New York City are given above for comparative purposes.) 


Ireland: Soft hills surround Killarney lake. 


8 TRAVEL 


RENCH COUTOURE, French cos- 
metics and French cuisine stand 
at the top of their fields to many 
desiring true elegance. Similarly, to 
thousands of travel connoisseurs, the 
French Line is a symbol of superiority 
in transportation. 
This parallelism is hardly acci- 


dental. French Line officials are high- © 


ly conscious of making, as much as 
possible, the decks of their ships ex- 
tensions of the Champs Elysees, and 
their lounges and dining areas water- 
borne duplicates of terraced cafes in 
Paris. Additionally, suave service and 
a continental savoir faire permeate 
the atmosphere with the feeling of 
France. Indeed, the finest French 
flair for gracious relaxation is a 
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strong feature of life at sea under the 
tricolor. Efforts of all personnel con- 
cerned are studiously bent toward 
making a voyage reflect France afloat 
and not just an ugly interlude until 
the transatlantic crossing is over. 
Technically the Compagnie Gén- 


érale Transatlantique, the French 
Line dates its origin to 1861 but the 
company flag, a globe on a white 
background, embellished with ab- 
breviations of the firm’s name, first 


French Line flagship, Ile de France, steams 
into port as satellite tug approaches to aid. 


flew from the mast of the Washington 
in 1864. With clipper-rigged sails, 
this vessel had iron paddle wheels on 
either side, and plowed westward 
across the Atlantic to establish the 
first regular passenger and mail serv- 
ice between France and the U.S. The 
ship’s tonnage was a tiny 3,504 and 
the entire French Line fleet of 22 
ships totaled only 25,000 tons, a 
figure now almost doubled by the 
Ile de France alone. 

In 1866, the French Line had a 
record breaker in the Pereire. A three- 
master, the Pereire rang up a new 
mark for her day by making the New 
York-Brest run in nine days and four 
hours. 

Enhancement of prestige for the 
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Paddle-wheeled Washington was first ship on regular U.S.-France passenger service. 


French Line came in 1883 with entry 


into service of the Normandie, capa- 
ble of making seventeen knots. Also 
in the Elegant Eighties, a clipper- 
rigged, four-masted vessel, La Cham- 
pagne, and her sister ships, the 
Gascogne and Bretagne, were put into 
service. They were the first French 
Line ships equipped with  triple- 
expansion engines, and each had ac- 
commodations for over 1,000 passen- 
gers. With the advent of La Touraine 
in 1891, twin-screws and reciprocat- 
ing engines came into being, erasing 
another day from the crossing time. 

The turn of the century marked 
inaugural runs of two greater ships 
constructed in the famed Penhoet 
yards. La Lorraine made her maiden 
voyage in 1900, and La Savoie was 
launched the same year. Driven by 
two four-expansion-type engines, they 


Cruises play important economic role today. 
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‘the French Line re-geared for the 


Saint Germain and Fontainebleau, | 
won for her the name of Chateau sur |} 
Atlantique. It was with this ship that 
the French Line felt it proved con- 
clusively that liners, like great hotels, 
have a distinctive personality. In the } 
grandeur of her salons, lounges and_ | 
cafes, social history was written on 
the eve of the First World War. 
Following this disrupting conflict, 


turbulent twenties ahead, and the 
Paris entered service in 1921. A Cafe | 
Terrasse was incorporated, and a bit | 
of the French Capital was launched | 


Four-stacker France marked resplendent era for luxury transatlantic travel in 1912. 


outdistanced other ships of the Line 
on the New York-to-Havre run. The 
addition of La Provence in 1906 set 
a new standard for passenger comfort 
on the North Atlantic, including wire- 
less for greater safety and a daily 
shipboard paper. 

In 1905, the French Line initiated 
the single-class vessel for the tourist of 
modest means. The Quebec, the Mon- 
treal and the Chicago quickly proved 
the value of this venture. Plans were 
laid for still larger one-class vessels, 
and in 1911 the 12,000-ton Rocham- 
beau, with a two-turbine engine of 
entirely new design, became an im- 
mediate favorite with Europe-bound 
vacationists. 

Meanwhile, luxury in transatlantic 
travel was not neglected. April, 1912, 
marked the initial crossing of the 
France. This was the beginning of the 
era of turbine propulsion and the use 
of resplendent and superb fittings that 
have remained a prime feature of 
French Line ships. The France’s 
magnificent Louis XIV _ furnishing 
and decor, recalling the splendors of 


upon the waters. Prominent French 
decorators designed and executed her 
modern settings. Rare woods from 
many parts of the world and etched 
glass of Lalique characterized the 
unique decor of the deluxe suites. 
while smaller cabins were of com- 
parable charm. 

In 1924. the French Line ordered a 
greater one-class ship, and the oil- 
burning De Grasse came into being. 
She was followed in 1926 by the 
Tle de France sliding down the ways. 
In 1928, that 43,450-ton vessel made 
front-page news when a seaplane was 
catapulted from her after-deck, 400 
miles off New York, creating the first 
ship-to-shore mail delivery. Embody- 
ing an entirely new concept in ship 
decoration and travel comfort, the 
Ile de France achieved a position of 
great prestige in North Atlantic 
service. Symbolizing modern France. 
her strikingly original decorations 
blended the best of Versailles with 
the art of French moderns—a school 
of painting which she introduced to 
America. 
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Deck tennis lets 


as 


family take part 
in group games 
during crossing. 
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Specially trained 
personnel super- 
vise children in 
own dining room. 


While others are 
dancing, some go 
into salon for a 
round of bridge. 


Inspired by the success of the cabin 
liners Rochambeau and De Grasse, 
the French Line augmented this serv- 
ice with the 25,578-ton Lafayette in 
1930. She was the largest French 
motor vessel of that time. The Cham- 
plain, another great cabin liner, made 
her maiden voyage to New York in 
1932, and was driven by two groups 
of single-reduction-geared turbines, 
bringing new comfort to one-class 
crossings. 

On June 3, 1935, the French Line’s 
super-ship and the world’s fastest 
passenger liner entered New York bay 
for the first time—the Normandie. A 
chef doeuvre of modern ship build- 
ing, the Normandie weighed, 83,423 
tons and had a 31-knot speed. By 
January of 1939 she had completed 
60 round trips, covered 400,000 nau- 
tical miles, and had _ transported 
115,000 passengers. As the world 
knows, the magnificent Normandie 
burned away at New York City in 
1942 after being requisitioned by the 
U.S. and during conversion into a 
troop carrier. 

Following the Second World War, 
the French Line again prepared to 
place itself in the forefront of the 
world’s passenger carriers. Complete- 
ly refurbished, the De Grasse and the 
Ile de France returned to transatlantic 
duty, but additional ships were 
needed for tthe Atlantic, the most 
profitable of the French Line’s seven- 
seas service. 

As part of her reparations follow- 
ing the war, France was awarded the 
Europa. The French Line rebuilt and 
refurnished her, re-christened her the 
Liberte and placed into Atlantic serv- 
ice a vessel that became a striking 
success at once. That was in 1950, 
and in 1952 both the Flandre and the 
Antilles followed. 

Although the Antilles is normally 
scheduled for runs from France to 
the West Indies, the ship made 
cruises from New Orleans this past 
winter. The Flandre, which also 
cruised the West Indies during the 
1954 winter season, is again in trans- 
atlantic travel operation, adding to 
the Ile de France and Liberte sailings. 

New delights will certainly be 
added to the French Line in the 
future. Meanwhile, travelers can sail 
on. today’s superb ships and partici- 
pate in the enchantment of France 


afloat. @ 
ll 


Broad and busy Kurfuerstendamn lights up as evening arrives. 


Wim NEWSPAPERS so filled with conflicting stories of 

the fantastic half-and-half political and economic 
situation in Berlin, it is small wonder that those who have 
contemplated visits to Germany this year have hesitated 
about including that famous capital in their itineraries. 
The state of public indecision has been so widespread, in- 
deed, that this past October a number of worried travel 
agents from Canada and the U. S. hied themselves to 
Berlin to study the situation first-hand. The American 
counselors to the Berlin Tourist Office, naturally alert to 
the importance of their findings, promptly circulated a 
questionnaire among these special guests. An analysis of 
the answers brought out the unanimous judgment that 
Berlin tourist facilities were functioning excellently and 
that the agents intended to recommend them actively to 
their clients. 

However, the realization of all this was not limited to 
this past October. The Berlin Tourist Office reports that 
tourist travel was up during 1953 for the third successive 
year, with a total of visitors from abroad of 32,989, as 
compared with 29,159 in 1952 and only 22,218 in 1951. 
Of these, travelers from Britain and the U.S. led the list 
by a wide margin. The average stay was four and one-half 
days, and the average individual total daily expenditure 
was estimated at 55 deutsche marks each day, or about 
$13.00, the sum distributed among hotels, restaurants, 
service agencies, shops, theaters and other places of 
amusement. : 

The American traveler reaches Berlin by one of the 
three air corridors which passes over 120 miles of Soviet 


i, 


ALIN: 


SAFE 
OR SINISTER? 


By Dee Day 


Zone territory, arriving at Tempelhof Airfield, the only 
airport in Europe in the heart of a large city and famous 
for its covered areaway which allows passengers to alight 
and go right into the beautifully modern terminal build- 
ing regardless of weather. At Tempelhof he will want to 
see the Airlift Memorial, erected by grateful Berliners to 
commemorate the Allied fliers who kept the city alive dur- 
ing the blockade of 1949. Then he will step into a taxi or 
“drive-yourself’” car and in five or ten minutes will be 
whisked to his hotel. 

As soon as possible, the visitor probably will want to 
see East Berlin, the other half of this double city. Sur- 
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prisingly, it is simple and safe to do so; no visas are 


required to enter either East or West Berlin. Sightseeing 


buses make daily tours, or the visitor may wish to take a 
guided trip by automobile—either one may be arranged 
through travel agents or the Berlin Tourist Office. 

The differences between East and West are apparent 


almost as soon as the “border” is crossed. Leipziger 


Strasse, once as brilliant a shopping center as the Kur- 


fuerstendamm, is typical—political slogans have replaced 
the advertising signs; shop windows contain little mer- 


chandise, most of it shoddy, and the window displays con- 
sist largely of portraits of leaders of the Soviet state. Great 


piles of rubble mar the view of nearly every thoroughfare, 
and there is practically no one to be seen on the streets, 
even near the pride of East Berlin, the housing project at 


_Stalinallee. This view of East Berlin points up, sharply 


and dramatically, the remarkable strides that reconstruc- 
tion has taken in West Berlin and shows the real differ- 
ences between life under two ideologies. 

Hotels in West Berlin are known for their quiet ele- 
gance, efficient service and wonderful cuisine, whether 
small and very inexpensive or large and luxurious. They 
still are moderately-priced in comparison with similar ac- 
commodations elsewhere. Newest and most luxurious is 
the Hotel Kempinski, completed in 1952 and situated in 
the heart of Berlin’s Gay White Way, the Kurfuersten- 
damm. However, many time-honored names still are to be 


Tower flashes news from free world to East Berlin in background. 


found also—Hotel Am Zoo, Bristol, Steinplatz. Altogether, 
with hotels, boarding houses and pensions throughout the 
city, West Berlin can accommodate more than 6,000 visi- 
tors at any given time. 

Probably the best way to preview the many things to 
see, and to get oriented, is to embark on a conducted 
sightseeing tour soon after arriving in Berlin. The city is 
large in area, and many of the interesting points are scat- 
tered miles from each other. Comfortable sightseeing 
buses with multi-lingual guides leave the Kurfuersten- 
damm area twice every day—at about 10:00 a.m. and 
2:00 p.m.—and there’s a third, early-evening departure 
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for an especially festive tour of the brightly-lighted city at 
night, which includes stops at several night clubs and 
cabarets. 

In addition to the regular commercial sightseeing trips, 
American tourists can participate in sightseeing tours 
operated several times a week by the U. S. Army. Proof 
of U. S. citizenship and a payment of 25 cents in occu- 
pation scrip are the only requirements. The buses tour 
the American and British sectors of Berlin as well as the 
Soviet sector, but the real drawing-card is the peek behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

On a typical tour, the visitor will first see the city’s 
great showplace, shopping and fashion center, the Kur- 
fuerstendamm, to which he inevitably will return again 
and again during his stay. This district, lined with large 
department stores and all kinds of inviting specialist 
shops, is constantly alive with shoppers from all parts of 
the world. At night it is transformed into a fairyland of 
glittering, many-colored lights, with soft music issuing 
from beautiful cafes and well-dressed people strolling to 
and fro. 

Among the places of interest is the Schoeneberg Town 
Hall, political center of West Berlin, from whose belfry 
the Freedom Bell, gift of the people of America, rings out 
every day at noon. Well worth a visit are the fair grounds 
around the Funkturm, the 450-foot radio tower, largest 
in Germany. International expositions are held regularly 
in the halls of this “Show Town.” Flags flutter gaily from 
masts along the streets leading to the halls, and colorful 
fairs and festivals dot the spacious grounds, From the 
restaurant in the Funkturm, 160 feet above the ground 
and noted for its cuisine, you may enjoy a delightful view 
of the city. 

For art lovers, the Georg Kolbe Museum contains many 
beautiful statues by that late eminent sculptor, arranged 
in the quiet setting of what once was the sculptor’s home. 
The richly-endowed Ethnological Museum in Dahlem, 


West Berlin's newest hotel reflects city's rapid return to normal. 
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charming suburb to the southwest of Berlin, offers un- 
forgettable exhibits of the cultures of different continents, 
and the recently-opened picture gallery has become the 
new home of famous works from the former Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum, lately returned from their war-time evacua- 
tion. Another outstanding museum is Charlottenburg Cas- 
tle, containing costly historic rooms with interesting ex- 
hibits of modern art, and having a newly-restored wing 
in which hang celebrated works of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Before the Castle stands Schleuter’s famous statue of 
the Great Elector, one of the most important equestrian 
statues of German baroque. Out beside the lake in Grune- 
wald, a large forested park, is the Jagdschloss Grunewald, 
an old hunting lodge, noted for its collections of paintings 
and hunting trophies and a favorite goal on summer eve- 
nings when outstanding artists give concerts in its peace- 
ful courtyard. 

In few other cities is theatrical life as rich as in West 
Berlin. The Municipal Opera and nine dramatic stages 
continue the great theatrical tradition of the erstwhile 
German capital, their bills well balanced between classical 
works, modern problem dramas (of course) and com- 
edies. The Berlin Philharmonic presents an almost year- 
round concert season featuring world-renowned soloists 
and guest conductors, The Academy of Music, the State 
and Cathedral Choirs, the Municipal Conservatory and 
other musical bodies also contribute to Berlin’s reputation 
as a great concert city. 

The visitor will see many examples of both the old, 
historic Berlin and the new West Berlin, sometimes almost 
side-by-side. The Victory Column, celebrating the end of 
the War of 1872, stands in the center of the Grosser Stern 
(the Great Star), one of whose radii is today called the 
Street of the 17th of June, in memory of the uprising of 
that day in 1953. Near the luxurious Hotel Kempinski, its 


In north of city, Tegel Lake attracts sightseers and sportsmen. 
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still-topless tower dominating the Kurfuerstendamm, is a _ 


beloved landmark of Berlin, the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial | 


Church. The Brandenburg Gate, internationally famous 
symbol of Berlin in the old days, is missing the spirited 
four-horse chariot which once graced the top of the arch, 
and today is known throughout the world chiefly for 
being on the boundary line between West and East Berlin. 
In Potsdamer Platz, where East and West meet, a huge 
illuminated news board stands on a tall iron frame. There 
the free press of West-Berlin flashes, day and night, the — | 
latest news toward the Kast. Just a few yards away are the 
celebrated eighteenth century gate-houses designed by 
Schinkel. 

Even the most casual visitor to the city can enjoy beau- 
tiful parks such as the Tiergarten and the Grunewald; the 
beach at Wannsee Lake, known as the Lido of Berlin; the 
famous Zoological Gardens, gradually being restored and 
today housing 1,500 animals, with its fine new Aquarium, 
and the equally-famous Botanical Gardens. Sporting 
events attract Berliners and visitors alike to the Olympic 
Stadium, the Waldbuehne, the bicycle-racing track at 
Neukoelln, the Sporthalle near the Funkturm, and the 
Avus race track, one of the best in the world for automo- 
bile and motorcycle racing. 

West Berlin is a gourmet’s paradise. Many fine old and 
new restaurants, sidewalk cafes and bars in all parts of 
the city cater to all tastes. Cuisine includes specialties of 
every country in the world as well as the traditional Ber- 
lin dishes—especially cakes in exciting variety, little white 
rolls, potatoes and herring in innumerable variations, and 
the ever-present Stulle (sandwich) and Molle (pint beer 
glass—filled, of course). And prices are low, service ex- 
cellent. 

After dinner, the visitor faces an embarrassment of 
riches in choosing his evening entertainment. In addition 
to the theater and concert season already mentioned, he 
has a long list of night clubs in which he can while away 
many pleasant hours. 

In West Berlin, the traveler will find a number of spe- 
cial events during 1954 to add further interest to his visit. 
The Fourth International Film Festival of Berlin will take 
place from June 18 to 29, bringing outstanding films and 
leading screen personalities from all over the world; the 
Fourth Festival of Berlin, from September 18 to October 
5, will find leading exponents of music, ballet, theatre, 
art, literature and sports gathering in the city to present 
brilliant programs in what has become one of the world’s 
greatest cultural festivals; the German Industries Exhibi- 
tion will be held at the Exhibition Grounds at the Funk- 
turm from September 25 to October 10, with manufac- 
turers of all types of goods displaying their wares to huge 
throngs, many of whom come through the Iron Curtain to 
see how the West lives, and the traditional Christmas Fair, 
running through the early weeks of December, is a de- 
lightful climax to the internationally-important special 
events calendar. @ 
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nee one memorable eve- 
ning my husband Ken and I 
;boarded the Queen Mary to embark 
on the thrill of a lifetime—a trip to 
Europe. Our Second Honeymoon! 
: It was the culmination of many 
months of planning, and we decided 
to compromise between a rock-bottom 
Rscaiget and a deluxe tour. By going 
on our own, traveling light and 


_ corners, we thought we might be able 
to stay in Europe for three and a half 
months on $2,500, including the cost 
‘of getting there and back. But we 
wondered, Three and a half months 

- on $1,250 apiece, particularly when 
we had to travel 3,000 miles to New 
| York from our Oregon home, did not 
leave much margin for miscalcula- 
tion. Sure we could do it, a travel 
agent advised us—if we didn’t. mind 
_ putting up with a few hardships. 


By Betty Jane Metzler 


fancy-free and cutting a few financial — 


Despite budget, couple saw Eur- 
ope's most renowned landmarks. 


Our first “hardship” was winging 
our way across the country to New 
York from our home in the West on a 
luxury Mainliner. The airline’s family 
plan, counting me in at half fare, 
made this possible. 

Tourist class aboard the ship was 
hardly what I'd call austerity. Ken 
and I had a small D Deck cabin to 
ourselves. Most meals were virtual 
banquets, and, thanks to the well- 
organized entertainment program on 
the vessel, there was never a dull mo- 
ment. Moreover, the informality of 
tourist class promotes a spirit of 
friendliness that beats other classes 
of travel. 

Once the problem of getting to Eu- 
rope and back was solved financially, 
we could buckle down to determining 
just how much sightseeing and pleas- 
ure could be crammed into the re- 
mainder of our Second Honeymoon 
Budget. Round trip steamship and 
plane fares were $680 and $520 re- 
spectively. The remaining $1,300 
could take us just about anywhere in 
Europe we desired. 

We had no hard and fast itinerary 
except a tentative plan to see the 
Mediterranean countries first to take 
advantage of good spring weather. 
And our little notebook was jammed 
with notations of places to see and 
things to do. With no deadlines or 
appointments we traveled as the spirit 
moved us. We set aside $100 from 
the $1,300 as an “emergency fund,” 
leaving $12.00 a day for expenses 
during our 100-day adventure. 

The best way to see Paris, we dis- 
covered, is by foot and guidebook, 
with frequent supplementary rides on 
buses or subways. My husband, who 
doesn’t speak ten French words, fig- 
ured his way around the Paris sub- 
ways in three minutes flat. New 
York’s system still scares him. I can 
speak ten or more French words, but 
it’s a struggle. It seemed like each 
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time I painfully phrased a question 
‘in French, the answer would come 
back in English—once with a Brook- 
lyn accent. 

We reluctantly ended our April in 
Paris venture after about a week that 
included visits to Versailles and Fon- 
tainebleau. Next it was southward to 
Nice, the French Riviera and sun- 
shine. We shuddered a little at what 
vacationing in this land of the “inter- 
national set” might do to our budget. 
Happily, we found a hotel just a few 
blocks from the palm-flanked Prom- 
enade des Anglais at a price our 
pocketbook hardly felt. The never- 
ending sunshine made the French 
Riviera one of the most pleasant stops 
of our journey. We continued basking 
in the sun all the way along the 
Mediterranean coast into Italy. 

By this time we had learned a few 
tricks to this trade of traveling on a 
budget. We usually went third-class 
on trains at a considerable saving that 
canceled out any possible cause for 
complaint about the hard seats. And 
frequently the seats were soft and the 
third-class accommodations excellent. 

We took a tip from the French and 
Italians and carried bread, meat and 
fruit for lunch on train trips. We usu- 
ally bypassed restaurants at lunch 
time for money-saving picnics on the 
beach or in a park. 

And by this time I was beginning 
to appreciate Ken’s insistence that we 
travel light. We carried only an over- 
night bag and two medium-sized suit- 
cases jammed with nylon and orlon 
clothing that could be quickly washed 
out in the evening and left to dry 
overnight. By this time I could see 
no reason for the extra junk—and I 
do mean junk—I had wanted to in- 
clude but which Ken made me toss 
out before leaving. There wasn’t a 
thing we needed that we couldn’t buy 
in Europe. 

Going light also netted us a saving 
in taxi fares whenever our hotel was 
an easy walk from the railroad sta- 
tion. We traveled without hotel reser- 
vations (except in Paris and London) 
but almost always found a room in 
the first hostelry we chose. We sought 
inexpensive hotels, frequently only a 
block or so away from the high- 
priced ones. We were always com- 
fortable. The hotel prices we paid 
ranged from $2.00 to $8.00 a night 
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with about $4.00 the average. The 
prices in about half of them included 
breakfast. 

We concluded our Italian tour in 
Venice, the city of murky canals and 
gondolas—decidedly the most “dif- 
ferent” city in Europe. And it was, I 
might add, the most confusing city in 
Europe. We must have been lost a 
dozen times as we wandered through 
the narrow twisting foot passages that 
reminded me of my college psychol- 
ogy classes where we used to watch 
mice trying to run through a maze. I 
fear we did only slightly better than 
the mice, and we had a map! 

We next crossed the delightfully 
rugged Brenner Pass to Austria. So 
far we had been so thrilled with our 
Second Honeymoon that we almost 


They Saw Eigi 
For Three and] 
A Budget of Jul 


Author and husband relax 
near Big Ben, left, beside 
old Chillon Castle below. 


forgot to keep track of our budget. 
During the trip, Ken tabulated all the / 
financial notes we had jotted down. 
The result was that in 23 days we had 
spent an even $300. That was $13.04 
daily, which meant we’d have to 
squeeze down on our spending. Fur- 
ther analysis indicated we had usually- 
been within the $12.00 daily limit in 
every place but Paris, which cost 
about $16.00 daily. We resolved 
henceforth not to allow the glittering 
lights of big cities distract us from 
our budgetary responsibilities. A re- 
trenchment, we vowed, would take 
place in Austria. 

As it turned out, we didn’t have 
to worry, for Austria is one of the 
least expensive countries in Europe. 
Vienna was the one place where Ken 
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jilf Months On 
)2.50 Per Day! 


Village near Vienna, right, 
panorama at Nice, below, 
are among fond memories. 


didn’t cast an anguished eye toward 
the budget when I declared my inten- 
tion of going on a shopping spree. 
As an illustration of the low cost of 
living in. Vienna, a full-course dinner 
at the spacious Rathauskeller, in the 
basement of the town hall, cost only 
90 cents apiece. 

After tours of the Salzburg and 
Innsbruck regions to the west of 
Vienna, we left Austria with our 
budget well in hand. Austria had cost 
us only $8.70 a day. The saving 
meant we had a bonus of $53.75 to 
blow on. our next country, Switzer- 
) land. And blow it we did—on Ken’s 
new $50.00 Swiss watch. 

But our prime destination in Switz- 
erland was the Castle of Chillon. We 
steamed by the famous international 
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resort of Montreux on the Lake of 
Geneva without a blink in favor of a 
glimpse of the dark, dank, dreary 
lodging of Francis Bonivard, hero of 
Byron’s poem, The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon, which I had so often read in 
school. 

On the train again, we nosed north- 
ward into Germany where the high- 
light was a steamer trip which found 
us gliding down the castle-flanked 
Rhine River from Mainz to Cologne. 

Later, on the flat countryside of 
northwestern Germany and The Neth- 
erlands, we tried another means of 
travel, the bicycle. The prospect of 
weary pedaling scared me at first, but 
I soon found that bikes move fast 
and easy when the country is flat. We 
toured a portion of the Dutch sea- 


coast by bicycle, but relied on a con- 
ducted tour of the quaint villages of 
Volendam and Marken where the 
people cling to old-time costumes in 
spite of, or perhaps because of, the 
tourists, 

We saved a hotel bill on our cross- 
ing to England from the Hook of 
Holland on the vessel Amsterdam by 
taking the overnight voyage in which 
we shared a cabin at no extra cost. 

Landing at Harwich, we stopped 
briefly at Cambridge before continu- 


_ing northward to the walled city of 


York. For some reason [’ve always 
been fascinated by medieval walls 
and everytime I heard of a city that 
had one, we were bound to wind up 
there sooner or later. 

By this time we took another check 
on our budget and were pleased to 
learn that we had kept ten cents a day 
under the $12.00 daily limit. 

Trips through Scotland were made 
as far north as Inverness. But we fol- 
lowed the shores of Loch Ness for 
miles, with nary a glimpse of the 
Loch Ness monster! 

Going south again, we briefly vis- 
ited the small town of Chester, near 
Liverpool. I’ll bet my big cloth map 
of Europe that Chester has as many 
or more sights per capita as any city 
in Europe. Our guide book boasted 
that it’s the only English city to have 
a completely intact medieval wall 
providing a continuous two-mile walk 
around the city. Chester has every- 
thing from Roman ruins to steamer 
trips on the River Dee. 

Finally we arrived in London, the 
whipped cream that topped off our 
grand holiday. In a final splurge of 
activity, we mixed sightseeing with 
theater performances and a last round 
of dancing at the night spots. Then 
it was time to go, so we took a final 
look at Piccadilly Circus from our taxi 
that sped us to the train that was to 
take us to Southampton and the 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Within a few days, the Manhattan 
skyline loomed out of the haze- 
shrouded New York harbor. With 
$98.00 left over, our gay, 100-day, 
$1,202 Second Honeymoon had come 
to an end—but not before we had 
discovered that Europe for Second 
Honeymooners is financially closer— 
much closer—than we had once be- 
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Dare-devil climber conquers pinnacle above Saas-Fee in Valais. 


So a venture for the reckless—is today a. } 


pastime for millions. Water skiing, formerly consid- , | 


ered just a stunt, is enjoyed by thousands. And this year, 
-many Americans touring Europe will experience the 
“tops” in outdoor thrills. Amid some of the most dramatic 
scenery on earth, they will enjoy their first adventure in 
mountain climbing—exploring the renowned beauty of 
the Swiss Alps. : 
Whether it’s the towering “Ice Giants’—such as the 
Matterhorn, Moench, or Jungfrau—vast, glittering gla- . 
ciers like the Aletsch, Europe’s largest, or the many 
smaller peaks rising out of green valleys, the Swiss Alps - 
have been the favorite of mountain climbing enthusiasts 
for the past century. : 
With the aid of sure-footed Alpinist guides, you'll dis- 
cover that scaling mountain tops is much more feasible 
than you’d expect. And thousands of sportsmen—and- 
sportswomen—each year are finding that nothing can 
really compare with the thrill of reaching the summit, 
after the long, exhilarating climb. Strangely beautiful’ 
Alpine flowers glowing with bright colors amidst the 
snow, incredible landscapes of ice and rocky crags, shim- 


Mountaineers find resting place and vantage site above Zermatt. 
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mering blue sky, brilliant sunlight and crisp, tingling air 
—all these are part of conquering a mountain. 

Extraordinary facilities are on hand for both amateur 

and veteran climbers to prepare them for the sport ahead. 

For the serious beginner, special mountaineering schools 

at Lauterbrunnen, Kleine Scheidegg and elsewhere teach 

the essential points of scaling in a few days. For more ex- 

G perienced climbers, not accustomed to the slippery ice and 

snow of the Alps, there are practice tours and instruction 

in the use of various spikes, rings, ropes and other gear 

needed to climb the steep northern faces of the high peaks. 

But under the watchful eye of the English-speaking 

mountain guides—men with the Alps in their blood, to 

whom mountaineering has been a family profession—even 

the rawest beginner can safely venture up the lesser slopes 

Po! almost from the first day. These trained guides insure the 

rope-party—usually a group of two or three—maximum 

pleasure and safety; yet, because of the favorable rates of 

exchange, their services are inexpensive. 

Scattered throughout the region, near all the most 

| traveled trails and mountain passes, are 132 Alpine “huts” 

kept open all year by the Swiss Alpine Club—attractive, 


Group relaxes after its ascent of Kingspitz in Bernese Oberland. On lone ascent, resourceful climber hoists gear up Rifflehorn. 
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Skill plus sturdy 
ropes aid scaler 
above  Grisons' 
Silvretta Glacier. 


Group dons light 
climbing slippers 
after heavy hik- 
ing boots at first. 
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Party starts as- 
cent of Tinzen- 
horn near Davos, 
resort town. 


Alpinists view 12,- 
000-foot peaks 
circling Grindewald. 


From Jungfraujoch 
ledge, climber, top 
right, defies death. 


Diavolezza Hut at 
right is rendezvous 
for scalers, skiers. 


sturdy stone houses where shelter and cooking facilities 
may be obtained during the cold nights. 

In addition, many excellent, first-class hotels and moun- 
tain inns are located nearby, some, such as the famous 
Mountain House, standing at an 11,000-foot altitude 
amidst the glaciers surrounding the Jungfrau, situated 
with unbelievably dramatic views. All of these hotels are 
easily accessible ,by train or car. During summer the 
mountain highways are alive with motor cars from all 
over Europe. 

To make mountain climbing even easier, many new 
ski and chair lifts have recently been built on the moun- 
tain sides, shortening by hours the approach to the high 
summits. Thus, the mountaineer can arrive fully rested to 
begin his tour. And when he gets back, after the strenuous 
climb, there are colorful folk festivals in the larger vil- 
lages, attended by sportsmen from many countries and 
speaking many languages, to help him relax. 

Tf you are a sports enthusiast and bound for a vacation 
in Europe, you'll have a chance to see why the Swiss feel 
mountaineering is for everyone. @ 
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THE TOWN 


By Robert Deardorff 


Ww you start buying sport 
clothes and sun tan oil and 


color film for your vacation this 
summer, save some money for a 
paintbrush, too. More and more 


travelers are sticking a brush and a 


water color set or some oils into their 
suitcases and setting out to paint on 
their two weeks or more—even peo- 
ple like me who are convinced that 
they can’t draw a straight line. When 
they return, they bring back a new 
picture for the living room wall, and, 
if they’re fast workers, a few Christ- 
mas-present scenes for their friends. 

Although there are no figures on 
the number of vacationers who drop 
a tennis racket to grip a paint brush 
for a couple of hours a day while 
they sit in the summer sun, profes- 
sionals in the art school field to 
whom I’ve talked recently agree that 
the number is increasing. One indi- 
cation of this, they tell me, is that 


there is an expanding group of sum- 


mer schools which amateurs can at- 
tend while they’re on vacation. As a 
result of this trend, whether you’re 
a modern Michelangelo or a person 
who likes to try something new just 
for the heck of it, you can spend 
your two weeks or more in most of 
the popular tourist areas—New Eng- 
land, New York, Colorado, Califor- 


nia, Mexico or Europe—have all the 


traditional fun that such a_ place 


provides, and join a painting group 
besides. 

It's a wonderful way of making 
new friends among people who have 
similar interests, of getting more fun 
out of your leisure hours, of bring- 
ing back personal gifts for your 
friends, and—sometimes—of mak- 
ing a little extra money, too. Some 
of the art schools have shows at 
which the students’ work is displayed 
and sold, and many summer hotels 
allow guests to hang pictures in the 
lobbies for possible sale. 

Best of all, if you’re like me, you 
don’t need to be able to draw a 
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straight line. According to Randall 
Morgan, a young New York painter 
who teaches in an American art 
school in Positano, Italy, which I 
visited recently, a curved line will 
do very well. With a little practice, 
it will begin to look like a mountain 
or a boat or even, sometimes, a 
person. 

“All you need,” Mr. Morgan says, 
“is an interest, a willingness to try.” 
And then he added something that 
surprised me: “People who start out 
with no previous interest whatever 
in art, who know nothing about its 
history or its meaning, often make 
good artists. Almost anyone can 
paint if he wants to. And very often 
the best students are the ones with 
mechanical aptitude, as opposed to 
a well-developed aesthetic sense— 
people who like to do things with 
their hands.” 

Proof of the validity of his theory 
is the fact that one of his most 
promising pupils is a young Italian 
fisherman-farmer who, because of his 
formerly unsuspected skill with a 
paintbrush, has developed into some- 
thing of a local celebrity, and, like 
all really important celebrities, is 
now generally known by only one 
name—Peppino. Following the ex- 
ample of his teacher, who is repre- 
sented in several important American 
collections, Peppino also sells can- 
vases and in that way supplements 
the income from his vineyards and 
lemon groves, to the astonishment of 
his friends, who haven’t yet dis- 
covered the proof of Mr. Morgan’s 
thesis that “all you need is a willing- 
ness to try.” 

Numerous lists of summer art 
schools are available for the vacation- 
bound artist-to-be, and it’s a simple 
matter to find several of them in 
most of the popular vacation areas 
in the U. S. and abroad. Probably 
the best way to obtain their names 
is to consult one of the national art 
magazines such as Art Digest or 


Art News, or write to those publica- 
tions for information. (Art Digest, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y.; Art News, 654 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 21, N. Y.) 

In most cases it is necessary to 
write to the school you select for 
information about enrollment and 
price. Generally, there are no en- 
trance requirements as almost all 
schools take beginners. Length of 
the courses varies. Some classes you 
can enter at any time, others have 
definite session dates. Recently there 
has been a marked trend toward the 
workshop school, with no set classes 
or hours, where people in all stages 
of artistic development work side by 
side, informally, according to their 
talents and needs, under individual 
instruction provided by a recognized 
artist already established in his field. 
In addition to providing instruction 
in painting, some schools teach weavy- 
ing, textile design, metal crafts, etc. 

According to Irma Jonas, a New 
York woman who has been a pioneer 
in the summer art-training field, 
dividing her summers between the 
school in Positano and another in 
Taxco, Mexico, many of the craft 
schools operate apprentice-style, with 
students working side by side with 
native craftsmen. This is the case in 
Taxco, for example, the silver center 
of Mexico. 

School prices vary as much as the 
curriculums. Foreign workshops, 
which are often conducted in ancient, 
picturesque palaces, generally charge 
around $60.00 a week. This includes 
room and board in good resort hotels, 
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field trips to nearby museums, and 
individual instruction. Prices in the 
States are apt to be a little higher, 
because food and hotels cost more 
there. In Taxco the price is $300 for 
a five-week course; in Positano it’s 
$55.00 a week, with a_ three-week 
minimum registration requirement. 

At all the schools, in the U. S. 
or abroad, instruction generally fol- 
lows the routine established by Mr. 
Morgan in Positano: the student 
starts by doing what ever he can. 


THE TOWN 


In the case of the beginner, he is 
simply asked to paint something. It’s 
as simple as that. The instructor 
helps him with hints about color 
and line, but gives him plenty of 
leeway in permitting him to paint 
in his own individual style so that 
he can discover what he can do best. 
Painting has to be learned by doing. 

“If you've never painted before, 
how long does it take to learn enough 
to turn out a picture?” I asked Mr. 
Morgan. 


Entry Regulations for U. S. Visitors 


AUSTRIA.—Visa free. Permit from State 
Department Permit Office at Washington 
or in Europe to:pass through Russian 
Zone to Vienna. Import limit: 5,000 
Austrian schillings. One bottle liquor and 
200 cigarettes duty-free. 

BELGIUM.—No visa. Police and health 
Gincluding vaccination) certificates re- 
quired. Carrying more than $500 out 
again forbidden. Two bottles wine or 
liquor and 400 cigarettes duty-free. 

DENMARK.—No visa. Must declare 
funds; no local money beyond 300 
Danish kroner allowed out. Duty-free 
allowance 400 cigarettes. 

FINLAND. Visa free. Must declare funds. 
Money import limit 20,000 marks. One 
quart liquor, 100 cigarettes duty-free. 

FRANCE.—No visa. Export of francs for- 
bidden. Two bottles liquor in hand lug- 
gage and 1,000 cigarettes duty-free. 

GERMANY, including West Berlin—No 
visa. Must declare funds, 300 marks im- 
port limit. Some liquor and 400 cigarettes 
duty free. 

GREECE.—No visa. Must declare funds. 
Import-currency limit 100,000 drachmae. 
Allow 200 cigarettes duty exempt. 

ICELAND.—Visa free. Need 2 photos. 
Must declare funds. Must make personal 
application. 

IRELAND.—No visa. Funds must be de- 
clared; £2 export limit. One quart liquor, 
two bottles wine and 200 cigarettes duty 
free. 

ITALY.—No visa. Must declare funds. Ex- 
port money only up to 1,000 lire. Two 
bottles liquor, 400 cigarettes duty free. 

LUXEMBURG.—No visa. Must declare 
‘funds. One quart liquor, 400 cigarettes 
duty free. 

MONACO.—No visa. Export of francs for- 
bidden. Two bottles liquor, 1,000 ciga- 
rettes duty free. 

NETHERLANDS.—No visa. Must declare 

- funds. Money import limit 100 Dutch 
guilders. Two bottles liquor, 400 ciga- 

_ rettes duty free. 

NORWAY.—No visa. Declare funds. Only 
50 Norwegian crowns may be imported. 
One bottle liquor, one bottle wine, 400 
cigarettes duty free. 
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PORTUGAL.—Visa needed for Azores 
only. No export money limits. Personal 
liquor and cigarettes duty free. 

SPAIN.—No visa. Must declare funds. 
Only 10,000 pesetas may be imported. 
Personal cigarettes duty-free. 

SWEDEN.—No visa. Must declare funds. 
Only 100 kroner may be taken out of 
country. Two quarts liquor, 500 cigarettes 
duty free. 

SWITZERLAND.—No visa. No export 
money limits. 400 cigarettes duty free. 

TURKEY.—Visa 72 cents. Need 1 photo 


and inoculation certificates. Must de- : 


clare funds. Native money-import limit 
100 Turkish lira. 

UNITED KINGDOM.—No visa. Must de- 
clare funds. Import-money limit £10. Two 
open bottles liquor and 400 cigarettes 
duty free. 

YUGOSLAVIA.—Visa $1.50. Need 2 
photos. Declare funds. Export-currency 
limit 500 dinars. Personal-use liquor and 
cigarettes duty free. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Official Ex- 
change Rate 
(Dollar 
Value of 
Standard 
Unit) $~ 


Standard 


Country 


Austria schilling 039 
Belgium franc .02 
Cyprus pound 2.80 
Denmark krone 1455 
Finland mark -0043 
France franc 0029 
Germany (Western) Deutsch mark 2385 
Gibraltar Gibraltar pound 2.80 
Greece . drachma .000030 
leeland krona 

Ireland pound 

Italy lira 

Luxembourg franc 

Malta pound 

Norway krone 

Portugal escudo 

Spain peseta 

Sweden krona 

Switzerland franc 

Turkey pound 

United Kingdom pound 

Yugoslavia dinar 


-“From the’ moment you start,” he 
replied, “you’re learning to express 
a new facet of your personality. 
That’s always fun. And if you prac- 
tice three hours a day, six days a 
week, under instruction, at the end 
of a month you should be able to 
paint passably well.” 

Most of us, of course, don’t have 
a month’s vacation to spend in that 
way. However, there are books of 
instruction for water colors and oils 


_that~you éan look over in an. art 


supply store, preparatory to buying 
the one which suits you best. By 
working with one of these for a 
month or two before your vacation, 
you can get a head start. Then, when 
you take two weeks or more of in- 
struction, you should be able to bring 
back a few worthwhile pictures the 
first time out. Even if this summer 
you don’t attend a school, but simply 
use the book, you'll probably get 
results, and although you may never 
become a Picasso, you’re bound to 
have some fun. : 
Beginners often start with water- 
colors. Mr. Morgan says that these 
are no easier—and no harder—than 
oils. Whichever you choose, your 
basic equipment is simple: a water 
color set, or a box of oil tubes and 
a palette; a large brush and a small 
brush; a pad of paper for water 
colors, a few rolls of canvas for oils. 
Most people find that a water color 
set and a pad of paper are easier to 
pack than canvas, so if space and 
weight are problems with your lug- 
gage, you'd do better to take them. 
A set measures about four by ten 
inches and weighs approximately two 
pounds, brushes and paper included. 
In addition to amateurs, many 
professionals in the art field, such 


, as commercial artists and textile de- 


signers, spend their vacations com- 
bining play with work in one of these 
informal summer schools, painting 
side by side with the novices and. 
very often, passing along to them 
hints taken from their own broader 
experience. 

No matter whether you want the 
satisfaction of creating your own 
pictures or the pleasure of making 
new friends—or both—buy a paint 
brush and begin. It’s more fun than 
clicking a camera, and the final 
product is a truly lasting travel hobby 
of distinction. # 
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ISLAND IDYLL: 


SERSEY | 


Sha Se ES, 


By Brainerd S. Bates 


Mont Orgueil Castle, with Gorey Village below, stands as reminder of fortification in Thirteenth Century when King John lost Normandy. 


Vu WOULDN'T expect that a close-fitting type of sweater, 

a special breed of cows and an American State would 
have much in common, but they do. Each acquired its 
name from the same 45-square-mile patch of rich farm- 
lands, romantic coves, broad beaches and shady lanes 
known as the Isle of Jersey. 

Every summer season, which to most hotel-keepers 
means early May through Gulf Stream-heated October, 
something like 250,000 vacationists swarm down on Jersey 
to be cared for by the 500-odd-hotels and guest houses 
sprinkled over the island, and for this there simply must 
be a reason. 

What Jersey may lack in actual acreage it more than 
makes up through its superb location; the island is just 
fifteen miles off the coast of France and approximately 
100 miles south of Portland Bill, Weymouth, England. 
Excellent air and water communications make it one of 
the most accessible island resorts in all of Europe. BEA 
and Jersey Airlines run from London to the airport near 
St. Peter in about one and a half hours, and the Paris- 
to-Jersey air trip takes about fifteen minutes longer. 
There are frequent flights from all the principal cities of 
the British Isles, as well as departures for Jersey from 
Brest, Cherbourg and other points in western France. 
Single one-way plane flights between London and Jersey 
during the summer peak cost about $17.75. Spring and 
fall air tickets are somewhat cheaper, and special round- 
trip reductions are made for weekday travelers. 

British Railways operates good rail-steamer connections 
between London and the Channel Isles, using South- 
ampton and Weymouth as alternate points of departure. 
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Passengers leaving London’s Waterloo Station at 9:00 
A.M. and traveling via the Southampton route, arrive in 
Jersey around 7:45 that evening, and an early evening 
departure from London gets the vacationer into St. 
Helier Harbor in time for a good, hearty English break- 
fast the next morning. The Weymouth route takes slightly 
longer both ways. 

For those who have two weeks to spend on Jersey and 
can get away in the middle of the week, British Railways 
offers special fifteen-day reduced-rate return tickets for 
around $18.75, first-class boat and train, and for $12.40 
third-class from London. An ordinary return ticket be- 
tween the same points, good for three months, costs from 
$21.95, straight first-class all the way through, to $14.55, 
third-class. A steamer also is operated on regular runs 
from Jersey to St. Malo and Granville, France. The St. 
Malo trip takes three hours, and return tickets cost from 
$8.20 to about $13.00. A round trip to Paris, via steamer 
and train through St. Malo, can be bought at $21.75 to 
$34.55 each. : 

Up to the time of the Napoleonic Wars, few English- 
speaking visitors ever had invaded Jersey, and it was 
not until 1824 that a regular steamer service linked that 
island with Great Britain. Since those days, the care and 
feeding of summer vacationists rivals even the exporting 
of prize cattle, tomatoes and potatoes as the Number One 
industry of the island, and an organization called the 
Committee of Tourism, States of Jersey, has put in a 
lot of hard work to see that prospective guests are well 
informed about island facilities. 

All tourist accommodations are listed with the Com- 
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mittee as First and Second Register Hotels, Guest Houses 
and Holiday Camps, and, after having been inspected by 
Committee representatives, are graded under an elaborate 
system similar to that employed in France by the French 
Tourist Office and the Guide Michelin. A booklet listing 
all holiday accommodations is obtainable from Mr. A. 
Joyoffer, Dept. A, Official Tourist Bureau, Weighbridge, 
Jersey. With this guide, future visitors can learn all they 
need to know about every single hotel and guest house 
on the island, from its location and price to whether the 
place has ping-pong tables, central heating for off-season 
vacations, entertainment organizers and “lifts.” 

One First Registry hotel on St. Brelade’s Bay offers 
quarters and all meals for a top of 315 shillings a week, 
which breaks down to about $6.30 per person each day. 
These appear to be just about the most expensive accom- 
modations on the island. There is a wide choice of places 
to stay, costing considerably less. 

Take the Barra, for example, located on Kensington 
Place between. the Parade, St. Helier’s town square, and 
the harbor. The British are noted for taking their vaca- 
tion play in large strenuous doses, and the Barra is 
prepared to meet them more than half way with frequent 
dances in its own ballroom, a regular Sunday evening 


Bikes, cars mingle on King Street in St. Helier, Jersey capital. 
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Get-Acquainted Party, an island institution known as 
Crazy Night, which features a moonlight “mystery ride” 


on a chartered bus and ends with dancing at an unan- © 


nounced destination—all this pieced in between daytime 
excursions to the best beaches and the island’s many 
worthwhile natural and historic sights. During the “High 
Season” (June 20 to September 18) weekly charges at 
this Second Registry hotel range from 147-168 shillings, 
which comes to about $2.94 to $3.35 a day. including 
meals. . 


Jersey went through more than four years of occu- 
pation by the Germans during World War II, and the 
entire island celebrates the end of that unhappy period 
with an official holiday on the anniversary of its libera- 
tion—May 9, which also fires the opening gun for the 
island’s great warm-weather tourist season. Visitors vaca- 
tioning on Jersey around the end of July will be treated 
to the traditionally famous Bataille des Fleurs, when the 
great profusion of blossoms growing here are used as 
colorful “ammunition” in a spectacular skirmish at St. 
Aubin. There is an annual Semaine Francaise, during 
which folk dancers from the neighboring Provinces of 
Normandy and Brittany are invited across the bay to 
put on formal and informal exhibitions of their native 
art. Musicians attached to the British Armed Forces 
give frequent band concerts for Jersey residents and their 
guests, and during summer, athletic teams from England 


———— 
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always are coming down to the island to compete with | 


local teams. 


Americans are sure to see, however, much more strik- 
ing evidence of Jersey’s ties with England and France 
than bandsmen from the Portsmouth Naval Base and 
Norman dance groups. In St. Helier, on the south side 
of the island, the street sign indicating Charing Cross 
also bears the legend Pompe de Bas. Brook Street is 
known as Petit Douet and Vine Street is also Rue des 
Vignes. The hills leading down to St. Helier still retain 
their old French names: Mont a l’Abbé, Mont au Préte, 
Mont Cochon, Mont Millais. And yet the buses running 
along the left-hand side of the waterfront Esplanade are 
the same green double-deckers that stream across Hyde 
Park Corner in the heart of London. 


English has completely replaced French as the official 
language of the island, but go into the country districts 
and you'll hear the same Norman dialect that was spoken 
long ago by William the Conqueror himself. Most of the 
older-generation inhabitants are still bilingual, and out- 
siders are often startled to hear a Jerseyman switching 
back and forth from French to English with equal 
facility—even in the same sentence. 

During my visit to Jersey I went to have a chat with 
the Reverend G. R. Balleine, a leading authority on 
island history, and author of many beoks on his spe- 
cialty. When I began referring loosely to Jersey as a 
“British island.” Mr. Balleine brought me up short. “No, 
no,” he protested, “It is accurate to refer to Jersey only 
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as ‘the most ancient portion of the Queen’s dominions.’ ” 


_As a matter of fact, Jersey belonged to the Dukes of 
Normandy before there were any Kings of England. It 
happened that, when William conquered Britain in 1066, 
he did not annex the island to his new territory, but 
kept it as part of the original Duchy. A Norman had 
overthrown England; Jersey was still part of the old 
Duchy of Normandy. Therefore, according to a Jersey- 
man’s reasoning, instead of his island belonging to Eng- 
land, actually the reverse might be said to be true— 
England belongs to Jersey. Islanders are very proud that 
they have enjoyed Home Rule for over 700 years. The 
only authority Elizabeth II has over Jersey is derived 
from her ancient title, Duchess of Normandy, and in the 
event of a state visit to the island, the present British 
sovereign would be welcomed not by “Long Live the 
Queen,” but with “Greetings to Our Duchess!” 


Flying over the Island of Guernsey from London, 
you look down on what appears to be a sea of glass— 
thousands of greenhouses built to help force along that 
island’s important tomato crop to meet early demands for 
that versatile fruit at Covent Garden. As your plane pre- 
pares to land, you look down on another vast truck 
garden, but this time almost no glass separates the young 
plants from the sun, Although on a clear day each of 
these islands can be seen from the other, it seems that 
Jersey is just that much farther south to convince most 
of its farmers of the needlessness of hot-frames to make 
tomatoes grow. 


Of Jersey’s 28,000 acres, all but about ten per cent 
are either under active cultivation or allowed to lie fallow 
as pasture land. The island exports thousands of crates 
of potatoes and tomatoes annually, and as many as 2,000 
head of prize Jersey cattle were shipped to farms all 
over the world in a single year after the war. Each pure- 
bred calf born on the island is duly registered in the 
Jersey Herd Book of the Royal Jersey Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, which takes on such additional 
chores as awarding prizes for milk production and the 
best bulls, organizing frequent cattle shows, and pub- 
lishing a world-circulated newspaper called The Jersey at 
Home. 


Americans accustomed to wide-open spaces probably 
would wonder at the sight of cows grazing in the fields of 
Jersey, each tethered to her own stake. It is merely that, 
with pastureland at such a premium, no farmer can afford 
to have plots of grass half-eaten or trampled down. 
Moreover, in cool weather, all tethered cattle wear jackets 
over their hides, often just a covering of old burlap bags. 


Still another agricultural oddity is in the discovery made 


by Jersey truck-farmers, long ago, that the vitality of 


their fields could be prolonged almost indefinitely with 


stuff they call vraic—plain, ordinary seaweed which 
accumulates in huge quantities along the rocky contours 
of the island. You haven’t smelled anything yet until 
you've wandered into a green Jersey valley and treated 
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Nazis built underground hospital in solid rock of St. Peter's Valley. 


your olfactory sense to the fragrance of a freshly mowed 
pasture just being spread with a “harvest of the sea.” 

Visitors’ cars may be brought over to Jersey on 
British Railroad steamers, and are allowed 90 days’ 
free circulation on the island. Permission to operate a 
car on Jersey roads, as well as a local driver’s license, 
may be obtained at the Motor Traffic Office in St. Helier. 
Because of low local taxes, gasoline is considerably 
cheaper on the island than it is in Great Britain. 

The Isle of Jersey is so small, though, and local public 
transportation so good, that visitors landing here without 
cars certainly will not find themselves inconvenienced. 
Motor-coach tours, costing about $1.50 each person, cover 
the entire island in one leisurely seven-hour trip, which 
includes time out for luncheon at L’Etac on St. Ouen’s 
Bay, and afternoon tea near Mont Orgueil Castle, Gorey 
Village. A choice of afternoon tours takes in the eastern 
and western halves of the island on alternate days of 
the week, and the 314-hour drive costs about 75 cents. 

If you have the time and the energy, you really should 
plan to see at least a part of Jersey on foot, for nearly 
every acre on the island is a true walker’s paradise. Even 
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its most important arteries are little more than narrow 
asphalt pavements cut between thriving farms and ancient 
hedgerows, and most of the lanes which skirt the rugged 
coastline and weave through lush interior valleys are 
scaled to bring the hiker into even more intimate contact 
with the rural life and natural beauties of the island. I 
found few marked roads outside the main towns, and, 
more than once on my own explorations, had to call on 
friendly Jersey farmers to direct me back to St. Helier. 
It was some time before I discovered that handy hip- 
pocket-sized little booklet in the English Footpath Series, 
written to point the way along every yard of Jersey 
countryside worth seeing. If you intend to see the island 
au pied, this convenient little guide at 2/6 is a very good 
investment, indeed. 
In order to see what has been called the finest ancient 
neolithic burial place in Western Europe, you travel 
out of St. Helier by Victoria College and, following 
directions clearly indicated in your Footpath Guide, 
strike out along Bagatelle Road to a crossroads called 
Five Oaks, continuing on your right until you come to 
a huge grassy mound surrounded by trees on the left- 
hand side of the road. 
This is La Hougue Hambye, crowned by two chapels, 
built tandem-fashion under the same roof, one in the 
12th century and the other some 300 years later. It was 
not until 1924 that a local antiquarian body called La 
Société Jersiase began to dig around the base of the 
mound and came upon the large, perfectly preserved 
-dolmen in its foundation. Mr. Clements, caretaker of the 
preserve, will take you through a low, 33-foot passage- 
way leading into that chamber, nine ‘feet long and suffi- 
ciently high to accommodate a modern man standing up, 


coast is typical of fine coves for 
bathing, fishing, boating pleasure. 


Beach at Gréve de Lecq on north 


which anthropologists say was used as a tomb at least — 


2,000 years before Christ. 


During occupation days, the Germans built an dade 
ground communications post on the grounds of La ~ 


Hougue Hambue, now a museum, where reminders of 
that dark period include a huge swastika flag, the sur- 
render ultimatum dropped to Jersey citizens, examples 
of substitute foods, bicycle tires made out of old garden 
hose, canvas shoes with wooden soles, and other make- 
shifts made necessary by scarcities and isolation. 
Another grim reminder of recent occupation days is 
the German Underground Hospital, open during the 
warm-weather season to those who visit the region around 


St. Peter’s Valley. Designed to accommodate 600 patients 


and the necessary complement of doctors and nurses, 
this complete medical center was dug out of solid rock by 
Russian slave laborers, who required over two years to 
finish the task. However, Jersey was liberated before 
the hospital was ready for occupancy. Dank corridors 
are all that remain for the curious sightseer these days; 
beds and all equipment were removed by the British 
Armed Forces after the war. 

While you are in the western half of the island, you 


ought to keep on going towards the sea in time to make — 


the Five Mile Road by sunset. This route runs a perfectly 
straight line north and south along one of the finest 
beaches in the world, scene of many a motorcycle and 


automobile race over its smooth, firm surface. From this 


vantage-point you can have an unobstructed view of the 
sun setting into the deep, blue-green Atlantic. 
Starting from L’Etac in Jersey’s upper left hand corner, 
you can trace routes on foot or by car which will touch 
all the charmingly named bays on the north coast of the 


island—St. John’s, Bonne Nuit, Bouley—and circle down © 


through the lobster-fishing village of Rozel on the north- 


east side, facing France. Later on, you will want to take 


side trips to St. Catherine’s Bay and its half-mile-long 
breakwater (ideal fishing location), Archirondel Tower, 
looking like a sawed-off red-and-white striped candy 


cane, and Gorey Harbor, with the fourteenth-century / 
Mont Orgueil Castle lording above it, a small bit of the — 


true France transplanted long ago to the shores of the 
“oldest part of the Queen’s dominions.” @ 
id 
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FEDERAL TRAVEL BILL URGED 

Travel industry leaders 
from airlines to ASTA are 
strongly urging passage of 


_ Javits-Flanders proposal 


for Federal Travel Commis-—- 
Sion aimed at increasing 
dollar intake of alien 


lands through promotion of’ 


international travel. 
Hand=in-hand with current 
"trade not aid" approach 
to foreign fiscal prob- 
lems, Commission would 
branch into exchange of 
technical info, red tape 
and general market broad- 
ening. Bill's sponsors 
claim travel abroad by 


U.S. citizens can be upped 
to two and a half billion 


dollars by 1957 with con- 

sequent strengthening of 

economic and friendship 

factors. 

"SLEEP-OVER" SERVICE SET 
Greyhound Lines began a 


"sleep-over" service on 


its Overland Route between 
Chicago, St. Louis and San 
Francisco on April 1. 
Under set-up, traveler can 
buy a ticket and automati- 
cally reserve single or 


double room as desired for — 


overnight stop at Omaha, 


Cheyenne, Salt Lake City 
or Reno, with Salina, 
 Kans., used instead of 

_ Omaha on run from Sta 
“Louis. Total tab for one- 
way trip including four 


hotel ‘stops between Chi- 


cago and San Francisco is 


x 


$69.40 single, $62.90 


: double. Tripper can start 
st journey immediately, as- — 
a ‘rooms: ‘cea’ be. ready. 


"NO-SHOWS" NOW CHARGED 
Domestic scheduled air- 
lines are now slapping a 
20 percent Service charge 
on air-coach travelers who 
fail to cancel undesired 
reservations at least 
three hours before flight 
time, or who just remain 
absent. A minimum fee of 
$5.00 is made against the 
"no-shows," or late can- 
cellers, who frequently 
Squeezed out others at 
rush peaks with seven or 
eight flight reservations. 


~NEW TRAVEL RULES LISTED 


Pacific Area Travel As- 
Sociation announces that 
visas for U.S. nationals 
are no longer required by 
Fiji. Meanwhile, Italy has 
rescinded ban on big bank- 
notes, now permits entry 
and exit of 5,000 and 
10,000 lire denominations, 
will re-open customs sta- 
tion at Santa Margherita 
on Riviera to. facilitate 
travel as previous nearest 
checking station was 
Genoa. Israel has adjusted 
currency plan, allowing 
exchange of Israeli Pound 
on exit to $20.00, double 
previous limit. 


RADAR SPEED TRAP OKAYED 
Test case against arrest 
for speeding when driver 
was trapped by radar scan 
drew a court okay for the 
electronic system in New — 


- York State, presumably’ 


sets legal precedent for 


‘similar possible actions 


by irate autoists. 


PAA BEGINS CREDIT PLAN 

Pan American World Air- 
ways begins ticket sales 
on installment plan May 1. 
System provides for 10 
percent down payment, as 
many as 20 monthly instal- 
ments, depending upon 
credit obtained. Available 
at any Pan Am office for 
flights to 83 lands line 
serves, pay-later pian 
grants credit following 
short-form fill-out, can 
be used for’ pre-arranged 
tours, hotels, 
in addition to actual 
flight charges. 


TAX CUT PLEAS CONTINUE 
Despite Administration 
tax cut trimming tariff on 
travel tickets, telephone 

bills and other items, 
campaign to eliminate fed- 
eral transportation tab on 
carrier prices is expected 
to continue. Excise slash, 
however, will save trav- 
elers estimated 150 mil- 
lion dollars on rail and 
air tickets alone, with 
Washington-Los Angeles 


roundtrip plane flight, 


for example, reduced by 
$14.19, a situation that 
might blunt tax campaign's 
effectiveness. 


BRAZIL REPLACES URUGUAY 
Moore=-McCormack withdrew 

the Uruguay from service 
and replaced her with the 
long-idle Brazil, stating 
former ship is no longer 
efficient. With only_Ar- 
gentina sailing with sis- 
ter ship, line officals 
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sightseeing 


- for two weeks. 


Say two vessels are enough 
to handle South American 

traffic as 500-passenger 

- carriers generally con- 

_ Sider about 385 good book- 
ing average. 


MARIAN YEAR TRIPS BILLED 


scores of diverse itin- 
eraries and modes of 
_travel are featured by 
agencies and lines for the 
expected demand from re- 
ligious travelers during 
Marian Year this summer. 
‘Catholic Travel Division 
of American Express prob- 
ably leads in number of 
trips, with prices by ship 
from about $955 up. Pan 
American's program has 
' planned a pilgrimage to 
shrines of France and 
Italy at $870, inclusive, 


LEAVE AND LEARN TOURS SET 
Study tours include Cal- 


- ifornia Teachers Associa- 


tion jaunt sponsored by 
San Jose State College to 
Scandinavia for 45 days > 
beginning July 3, priced 


at $945 from N.Y., a 49- 


day trip to Hawaii on 
June 21 from L.A. or San 
Francisco tabbed at $525, 
both tours granting six 
credits. . . . American 


. Federation of Teachers, 


Chicago, Ill., has issued 
a free packet outlining 89 
summer study tours offered 

abroad by U.S. colleges 
and universities. 


_ NEW OFFICES OPEN IN NYC 

_ Egyptian Government has 
opened a tourist bureau 

_ and information center on 
ground floor of Interna- 

_ tional Building, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, NYC, and Caribbean 
Tourist Association has 
“moved to 475 Fifth Avenue 


~ for similar dispensing of 
- data about islands in the 


West Indies. 
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NEW HAVEN AGAIN WORLD PORT 


Big official turnout 
hailed re-opening of New 
Haven, Conn., as a world 
port recently when Is- 
brandtsen Line's Flying. 
Enterprise II, helmed by 
Capt. Henrik Carlsen who 
made headlines himself by 


sticking with sinking En= ~ 


terprise I, linked city 
with its world-wide serv- 
ice. Event marked first 
such service out of New 
Haven in 50 years and fol- 
lowed lengthy campaign and 
dredging to make port 
usable. 


MIDDLE EAST FAIRS SLATED 
Preparations are under- 

way for an International 

Fair in Damascus, Syria, 


from September 2 to Octo- 


ber 1, spread along both 
banks of Barada River. 

e « e Lebanese government 
has set 1955 as "Homecom-~ 
ing Year," with special 
events and activities 
planned, particularly in 
Beirut. .. . Federated 


' British Industries will 
open a fancy fair in Bagh- 


dad, scheduled from Octo- 
ber 25 to November 8. 


MAYOR SPURS TOURISM IN NYC 
New York City's Mayor 
Wagner has given solid 
support to long-range pro- 
gram keyed to boost Goth= 
am's share of the tourist 
trade now considered 
town's second largest 
‘business with a 200-mil- 


--lion-dollar take annually. 


Already in works is giant 
Coliseum for Manhattan's 
Columbus Circle with proj- 
ect calling for super con- 


vention hall, blended with = 


26-story building. City 
has also recently opened 


new boathouse on Central 


Park Lake at cost of 
$305,000. Coliseum, how- 
ever, is already under 
fire as being poorly de- 
Signed, badly located but 


NYC is carrying out pres- 


ent blueprinting and 
schedule anyway. 


EIRE-ENGLISH CUSTOMS EASED 
Train travelers between 
Irish Republic and North- 
ern Ireland can now have 
baggage inspected and 


sealed on one side of the — 


border, permitting prompt — 
return upon completion of 
journey. 


UNESCO LAUNCHES COUPON CURRENCY PLAN FOR TRAVELERS 


‘Travel Coupons, a form of international travelers’ 
checks, have been put into circulation by UNESCO, 
providing foreign exchange needed to enable travelers — 


such as students, 


teachers and research workers to 


attend educational institutions and conferences in 
other countries. Previously, people in "Soft-currency" 
countries such as France have found it difficult to 


obtain "hard currency" of nations such as Switzerland, 


Canada and the U.S. Coupons permit users to obtain 
required dollars, francs, etc., in exchange for their 
own money. UNESCO Travel Coupons "bridge a gap in the 
free cultural interchange of peoples," the agency's - 4 
officials say. Nations participating in plan are CGam= 2 4 


bodia, 
Netherlands, 


Canada, El Salvador, France, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, 
Nam, with others expected to follow. In each country, 
a national authority will determine if person apply 


for Travel Coupons is eligible. 


the U.S. and Viet=— 


/ 


Israel, Laos, the | 
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IQUE OUTINGS PROMOTED 
Success of tour group 
operations has led to 


| planning of trips for spe-_ 


;. cial interest travelers, 
now includes a Pan Am trip 
of 41 days to invasion 
' beachheads of France and 
‘Italy, with Stops at major 
| cities, leaving NYC May 
| 30, priced at $1,147 tour- 
ast. dios fe GOLr “Tour ‘of 
Scotland's outstanding 
links is available from 
American Express via SAS 
from NY June 11, returning 
June 27, for $1,095 in- 

: eluding everything except 
greens fees, caddies and 
lunch. .. . International 
Travel Bureau, Reykjavik, 
Iceland, is planning oper- 

ation of tours through 
that land partly aimed at 
some 30,000 members of — 
various. Icelandic soci- 
eties din) 0: S.. with "home 
coming" Peyemind.s ss 
‘Union Pacific Railroad hae 
added a new tour toits: 

| Utah-Arizona National 


Tes trip from Cedar City, 
Utah, from $78.00. Hae hae 
Free guided tours of ‘Re J. 

‘Reynolds Tobacco Cow at. 
Pletal 2 tasommogs N.C., at- 
tracted Bo, 004.in 1953; > 
- are. available again week= 
Sete 8: 00° ae Sonar 


‘3 ve Gikers. can take 
tele ee Ramblers eee: 


Parks circuit with a five- 


ington-St. Louis—Kansas 
City link, sweeping in 
other western cities on 
low-cost network. .. « 
Panagra is installing ra- 
dar aboard one of its 
Miami-Buenos Aires planes 
for safety experiment. 
Fliers on Northwest 
Orient Airlines may now 
begin or end journey at 
major Nippon cities beyond 
Tokyo at no extra cost. 
Sabena has stepped 
up its daily international 
helicopter Service in 
Europe. . . Sleeper charge 
of $25.00 instead of | 
$90.00 has been set on TWA 


‘trans-nation hops of Am- 


bassador flights. 


SHIP SERVICES: Waterman 
S.S. Corp., as Arrow Line, 


- inaugurated west-bound in- 


tercoastal express runs 
from Boston, Brooklyn, | 


- Port Newark and Philadel- 
phia calling at Los An- 
geles, 


San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Alameda and Stock- 
ton, Calif., with room for 
12 passengers. . « - U.S. 
and Canadian west coast 
ports will be serviced by 


new Pacific Northwest from 


Manchester, Eng., under 
Furness flag, carrying 12 
paying travelers. .« « - 

P & O Steam Navigation Co. 
launched 28,000-ton Iberia 
in Belfast for Australian 
service. 


NEW HORIZONS: First U.S. 
jet passenger plane is 
nearing completion at Boe- 


mong: factory in Seattle; 
‘with expectations of 550- 
-mile-an-hour speed, but 


schedule calls for use in 


zt 1957, a long wait before- 


challenging Britain's 
- Comet now in operation. 


» » » Great Northern Rail- 
way has ordered 22 dome 
cars for June, 1955, de- 
livery. 


FAMILY PLAN EXTENDED 


National Airlines has be= 
gun family plan rates for 
helicopter service on its 
Seven-city Florida circuit 
with cut tariffs effective 
Mondays through Thursdays. 


CRUISES BOOM PANAMA 


Walloping 100% jump in 
tourist trade makes Panama 
fastest booming travel 
area. Credit goes to 
cruises, plus spectacles 
like parade above, ferry 
trip up Canal, luxury life 


of Hotel El Panama. 


SEVEN-LANGUAGE LEXICON OUT 


Diplomats from 7 nations, 
Encyclopedia Britannica 


president, inspect new 
poly-tongued tome with 
phrases in English, 
French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, Yiddish. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLD-WIDE EVENTS IN JUNE 


1-9. Theatre Arts Festival...........stockholm, Sweden 
2-8. Coronation Celebrations.......-..-Inroughout Eng. 
4-5. Pioneer Days Celebration........-Clovis, New Mex. 
4-6. Pacific Coast els s Tennis Championships 
La Jolla, Calif. 
4-13. Music tesco eee eee France 
Ds The Derby. <2... eewnesece ee. hpsom Downs, Surrey, Eng. 
6. Portuguese FeStival.....eeeeeeeeeeerPt. Loma, Calif._— 
6-12. West Hartford Tercentenary Celebration 
Hartford, Conn. 
(ooking Salmon Derby. <\cjcec scale eo see ahOucChl Kane alaska s 
7-13. Festival of British Contemporary Music 
Cheltenham, Eng. 
7-20. Pablo Casals Music Festival.......Prades, France 
7-July 26. Glyndebourne Music Festival 
Glyndebourne, Eng. 
9-11. Three Counties Agricultural Show..Hereford, Eng. 
9-12. Flying Fish Festival 
Avalon, Catalina Island, Calif. 
O=15, ROSE HOStAVGIE. sissies ove wleltic else cise e PORE LANG One 
1O=18). Sibelius Festivals .<<.cceeeecesHelsSinki, Ptatland 
10-27. Royal Tournament.....Earl's Court, London, Eng. 
12. Opening of Kermess Celebrations.......Coxyde, Belg. 
13-20. Yachting Events........Firth of Forth, Scotland 
13-July 4. York Mystery Plays & Festival of the Arts 
York, Eng. 


me 
ore | 


14-18. Salt Water Sport Fishing Institute 
Morehead City. N. oA 
“a5. Queen Reviews. the Wiest .optinesd: Hampshire, Eng. 
15- July 15. Holland Festival of Music & Drama 
Throughout Netherlands 
18. British Empire Trophy Car Race...Isle of Man, Eng. 
19. Yale-Harvard Boat Race...........New London, Conn. 
20. Corpus Christi) Processioni.. ...'\.e.«<+ Santa, Leva NeMe 
20. Indian Shellfish Ceremonies......Charlestown, R.I. 
2l-July 3. All-England Lawn Tennis Championships 
Wimbledon, Surrey, Eng. 
= 23. Prize Awards. Yellowtail Fishing Derby 
- : San Diego, Calif. 
= 23.San Juan BautistawFiesta. .... «dsc «.. Saneuamen Puke 
a 23-24. Midnight Sun Festivals 
ae Aavasaksa:& Ounasvaara, Finnish Lapland 
25 26. Royal Highland Agricultural Show...Alloa, Scot. 
a 24. 350th Anniversary of Champlain's Arrival 
ia St. John, N.B., Canada 
Bea. 25- mii 5. Southern California Exposition 
aes : & County Fair sve scecw cheemoam DregossGalit. 
26. International Film Festival........Berlin, Germany 
26. Fiesta Devino Estirito Santa Manteca ] 
Manteca, San Joaquin, Calif. 
-26- 27. Indian Capital Rodeo..++++eeeeee--- Gallup, N.M. 
27-July 6. Clyde Yachting Fortnight 
f Clyde Estuary, Scot. 
29. Asheville Horse Show... ..s.ec«e.s.sshShevilde. NeCe 
50. Play FeStival... csccvvcecveceeeContral City, Colo. 
- 3O-July 3. Henley Royal Regatta...........Henley, Eng. 
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TRAVELETTES: Philippine 
Air Lines has halted in- 
ternational serviicecmemaree 
Tourists are now the num— ~— 
ber one industry on North 
Carolina coast where, too, 


-free auto-ferry service © 
' across Oregon Inlet to 


Hatteras has resumed its — 
greater summer schedule. 

« » « Design of new build- 
ing by Frank Lloyd Wright 
for Grand Canal in Venice 
has stirred great contro= 
versy between traditional- 
ists and modernists in 


‘Italy. . «. Travetlenrstam 


Paris without ability to 
cope with French phone | 


System can dial 12, ask 


for "telephoniste an= 
glaise," get home-like © 
service. . . . Rotterdam's 
newest tourist attraction 
is shopping plaza called 
"Lijnbaan-Rotterdam," a 
section of 66 luxury 
stores. . . . U.S.-Cana- 


..dian pact paves way for 


construction of Bar Harbor 
terminal for international 
ferry to link Maine, Nova 
Scotia. . < ., Bnplish= 
Speaking Union is seeking 
$280,000°in U.S. to help 


- repair Westminster Abbey. ~ 


- « e Avianca resumed A 
Calypso Holiday Tours from 
N.Y. to Jamaica April 15, 
running to December 15. 

- « +» Massachusetts has 
announced plans for $750,- 
000 development at Salis- — 
bury Beach . . « Pennsy RR” 
cuts Chicago-NY running 
time by 30 minutes on its 
Broadway Limited April 25 

oe je Ste Patrick, Moai 
broken ground for shrine 

to Ireland's patron saint 
—Oonly one in UeS< ‘ccmneeee 
Scottish Industries Ex-— 
hibition will be held in 
Glasgow from Sept. 2 to 


18... Historic old Thorne — 


House, remodeled as gal- 
lery and museum, has re. 
opened in Taos, N. Med 


"TRAVEL wncses 


. BEING RICH 


you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
antastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 


or $97 in fares via bus and rail through colorful Mexico, Panama, 


. Peru, the Andes, etc. 
- You could spend $5000 on a Juxury cruise around the world or $600 via 


es several hundred dollars—or see the islands more leisurely by motor 
chooner for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on earth you can’t 
each for Jess if you know ALL the travel ways. 


' Norman Ford, founder of the Globe Trotters Club and America’s top 
xpert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one handy booklet dozens upon 
‘dozens of specific travel routings to all parts of the world—Mexico, South 
“America, Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, 
he South Seas, ete.—so that you can see more at prices you can afford 
by combining freighter, liners, rail, bus, plane, and other competing 
“services. 


_ Over and over again he proves that you can travel now—that you don’t 
ave to wait for some far-off day when you’ve sayed much more money. 


| $1 brings you his guide, Foreign Lands at Stay-at-Home Prices, plus two 
other priceless reports: 


1. WHERE TO FIND THE BEST IN THE U. S., CANADA, 
AND MEXICO. And how to see great sections of America 
for just $100. 


2. FREIGHTER LIFE. Your introduction to the one way to 
travel almost anywhere in the world—via passenger- 
earrying freighter—for as little as you’d spend at a resort. 


A really big $1 worth. Money back, of course, if not satisfied. For your 
‘copies of all 3 guides, simply fill out coupon. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


_ There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in 
_ overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even ex- 
ploring if you’re adventurous. 

- The full story of what job you ean fill is in Norman Ford’s new book 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re male or 
emale, young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid traveling or just 
anker to roam the world for a short year or so, here are the facts you 
~ want, complete with names and addresses and full details about the prepa- 
rations to make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in 
importing and exporting concerns, with mining and construction com- 
panies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, 
“how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for a young girl to land 
a job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel opportunities if you will 
teach English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for those 
~ who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world today?” 

Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he replies in 
fe 75,000 words of facts. “The answer is still a very definite Yes!” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That 
» Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price, 
~ just $1. Fill out coupon. 


Will Your Next Vacation Really 
_ Be Something to Remember? 


me The: surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting 
vacation is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the 
places you can visit on the money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globe Trotters 
Club, tells you that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoe- 

_ string. This is the man who has spent a lifetime searching for the 
ways to get more for your money in vacations and travel. 


In his big book, you learn 


—about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far-off 
islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish. 


—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus 
a" trees, in government-subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, 
along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 


'—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save 
at national parks and in the cities: most Americans want to visit. 


—about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North 
Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain vacations, the unknown va- 
cation wonderlands almost at your front door. 


Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in 

all America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, ete. At no 
_ time does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter 
- how. really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his 
experienced advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do within 
your budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel by car, 
_ he shows how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 


You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, 

_ Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next 

; ace will be something to talk about, get the facts now. Use the coupon 
to order. 
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Where Do You Want to Go? 


FRANCE? WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 
HAWAII? MEXICO? 


Read what The Christian Science Monitor says about a 
new way to travel that sometimes costs 1/3 to 1/2 less. 


Y THE travel editor of The Christian Science Monitor: 

Many fascinating travel booklets pass over this desk in tne 

course of a year but the one that arrived the other day so 
interested this department that it cost the office several hours of 
work in order that we might absorb its content. The bookiet is 
entitled ‘Travel Routes Around the World” and is the traveler’s 
directory to passenger-carrying freighters and Jiners. In no time at 
all you find yourself far out to sea cruising along under tropical 
skies without a care in the world. You find yourself docking at 
strange ports and taking land tours to those p’aces you long have 
read about. Most interesting of the vast listings of ships are the 
freighters which carry a limited number of passengers in quartess 
comparable to the luxury offered in the so-called big cruise snips 
which devote most of their space for passengers. 

The booklet first of all answers the question: What is a 
freighter? The modern freighter, says the booklet, ranks with the 
de-luxe passenger vessels so far as comfort and accommodations 
are concerned. 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


It is important to realize that in most cases today, freighter passengers 
are considered first-class passengers, although the rates charged are gen- 
erally on a par wth e:ther cao-n or tourist-class fare. Most passenger- 
carrying freighters, to quote the booklet, have their private bath and 
shower, and these cabins offer beds, not bunks. The rooms are generally 
larger than equivalent accommodations aboard passenger ships, and the 
eabin of a modern freighter is sometimes even twice as large as first-class 
eabins on some of the older passenger ships. It goes without saying that 
your room is on the outside, and amidships, the most expensive of all 
locations, for which you are usually charged a premium over the advertised 
minimum fares on passenger ships. 


This booklet points out that it is frequently astonishing how low freighter 
fares are as compared with passenger sh’» fares: for example, less than 
one-half of the passenger ship fare to California is the amount asked on 
freighters. On most of the longer runs, the difference in favor of the 
freighters is regularly from a third to half of the passenger ship fare. 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 


Service and meals on a freighter leave little to be desired. You will be 
treated with consideration. Stewards will go out of their way to make 
your voyage pleasant. On ships with East Indian stewards you will be 
waited on almost hand and foot, in a manner that is completely unknown 
to Americans and most Europeans. 

Foreign ships offer their own specialties, says the booklet. Thus vessels 
in the East Indian trade serve Rijkstafel (or King’s Table), the East 
Indian dish which can run to as many as 50 different courses, Scandinav‘an 
ships serve Smorgasbord every day, and some of their desserts (like straw- 
berries smothered in a huge bowl of whipped cream) are never forgot*en. 
Another feature of freighter travel is in its informality. No formal clothes 
are needed. Sports clothes are enough. 

Other valuable information such as how to tip, shipboard activit‘es and 
costs are covered in the booklet, “‘Travel Routes Around the World.’? Some 
of the trips listed include a trip to England for $160, a 12-day Caribbean 
cruise for $240, or a leisurely three-month Mediterranean voyage. 

The booklet is published by Harian Publ’cations, Greenlawn, New York, 
and may be obtained by send’ng to the publisher. So, when it arrives all 
you need to do is s't down and take your choice. The booklet lists literally 
hundreds of ocean trips. 


$1 sends you this up-to-date guide plus a free copy of LANDS 
IN THE SUN, a guide to where to stay a while—even retire—in 
the West Indies, Mexico, and other lands to the south where 
the dollar buys so much more. 


To get your copies of both guides, simply fill in coupon and 
mail today. 


(=s FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 71 Third Avenue 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
I have enclosed $ (cash, check, or money order). Please 


send me the books checked below. You will refund my money if I 
am not satisfied. 


(9 Travel Routes Around the World, plus a free copy of Lands in the 
Sun. $1. 


(0 Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 


(0 Foreign Lands at Stay-at-Home Prices, Freighter Life, and Where 
to find the Best in the U. S., Canada, and Mexico. All 3 for $1. 


0 How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 
O Special offer: All books above for $3.50. 


Print Name 


Address. 
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A 
TRAVEL 
ADVENTURE 
IN 
FISHING 


eres 2 2 


From jetty at 


Near Ballynahinch Castle, visitor starts his morning's casting for 
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ee 


chance at large trout. 


By THE West of Ireland, adjoining 

some of Europe’s best fishing wa- 
ters, two genuine old Irish castles 
have been converted into luxurious 
modern hotels, where a guest can fish, | 
hunt, ride, eat—and relax—like a 
king—all for less than $40.00 a week! 

The two castles are The Ashford 
Castle Hotel at Cong, County Mayo, 
and Ballynahinch Castle Hotel, Con- 
nemara, County Galway, both of 
which are administered under the 
owner-managership of one of Eu- 
rope’s premier hoteliers,. Mr. Noel 
Huggard. 

Ashford Castle was built by the 
late Lord Ardilaun over a century ago 
at a cost in excess of five million dol- 
lars and, as one would expect of a 
multi-millionaire nobleman choosing 
a sporting castle residence, he 
searched about for a site which of- 
fered everything nature could give 
and money could buy. And that just 
about describes Ashford Castle! 

Situated on a short neck of land 
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From mid-summer 
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By Kevin Sheehy 
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to mid-October 


é 
ee 


A rushing mountain 
stream adds spice to 
Ballynahinch fishing. 


millions of sea trout come 


pouring in from Atlantic. 


between the world-famous brown 
trout lakes of Lough Corrib and 
Lough Mask, the Ashford demesne of 
3,000 acres is set right in the heart 
of The Quiet Man countryside of Ire- 
land. Many of the most beautiful 
scenes from that Academy Award- 
winning movie were shot on the 
grounds of Ashford Castle. All the 
trappings of grandeur are here, from 
the impressive cut-stone, six-eyed 
bridge which carries the main avenue 
over the River Corrib right to the 
doors of the Castle, to the turreted 
battlements, the acres of woodland, 
the placid lakes and the swift-flowing 
mivets (is 

Aside from the scenic beauty of 
Ashford, the sporting amenities here 
are superb. Fishing, hunting, riding, 
golfing, tennis and swimming all are 
available, while the miles of wood- 
land paths afford days of adventure— 
or seclusion. Possibly nowhere else in 
the world is such superb brown trout 
fishing to be found. Lough Corrib, 
the wavelets of which almost lap at 
the doorsteps of the Castle, has 638 
square miles of water teeming with 
greedy trout—ranging in weight from 
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one to fifteen pounds; while Lough 
Mask comes second in renown only 
because of its smaller dimensions. 

Although the greater emphasis is 
on fishing, there is excellent wood- 
cock and pheasant shooting over Ash- 
ford. In the old days, when the estate 
was in private hands, the late Kaiser’s 
personal staff and members of the 
British Royal Family often took part 
in the big shoots there which lasted 
weeks at a time. Today, all of this 
magnificent hunting territory is avail- 
able to guests of the hotel, with the 
services of experienced guides and 
beaters, and it is little wonder that, 
year after year, sportsmen return to 
Ashford Castle to thrill again to the 
wonderful experience of hunting and 
fishing in surroundings of such rare 
beauty. es 

The universal appeal of Ashford, 
incidentally, does not lie only in its 
scenic grandeur and sporting ameni- 
ties. Ashford seems to have something 
for everybody—sportsman, student, 
scholar or just plain stroller. History, 
both ancient and modern, was made 
in the surrounding countryside of 


Cong—from the ancient battle of 
Moytura to the fight against the land- 
lords, that helped coin the word “boy- 
cott,” right down to the present day, 
with all its grand yarns about the 
making of The Quiet Man. 

Thirty miles from Ashford, in a 
setting of startling beauty, stands 
Ballynahinch Castle. In the heart of 
the Connemara Highlands, sheltered 
by the surrounding hills, this ancient 
castle dates from the Seventeenth 
Century, but over the years it has 
been extensively modernized and to- 
day it ranks as one of the most up- 
to-date and luxurious sportsmen’s ho- 
tels in all of Europe. Few castles, even 
in Ireland, can boast such a rich heri- 
tage of legend as Ballynahinch—some 
of her past owners, were, to say the 
least, colorful personalities. 

Here, in 1754, the famed “Human- 
ity Dick” Martin, founder of the So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, was born. That Dick had 
another facet to his nature can be 
guessed from his other “nickname”— 
“Hair Trigger” Martin—a tribute to 
his facility with the dueling pistols. 


Vacationing executives proudly display lunch-time catch of big salmon at Ballynahinch. 
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But his estate eventually passed into, 
other hands. In 1925, it was bought, 
by a renowned Indian prince and, 
cricket player, the late Kumar Shri. 
Ranjit Sinjhi. 

“Ranjhi,” as he was known locally 
during his short reign at Ballyna-) 
hinch, gave rise to as many and as’ 
colorful local legends as Dick Martin | 
himself. Although a devout celibate, | 
Ranjhi certainly seemed to enjoy him- | 
self-at Ballynahinch and spent no less” 
than $100,000 improving the sporting | 
facilities there, particularly the fish- | 
eries, and with an Eastern flair for 
luxury he built scores of jetties and 
piers and picturesque shelters along _ 
the miles upon miles of water that 
stretch out from Ballynahinch. f 

And so today, these magnificent 
improvements, as well as acres of 
pheasant and woodcock shoots, are 
available to guests at Ballynahinch. If 
Ashford can boast of its brown trout, 
well, Ballynahinch should sing of its 
sea trout and salmon. From mid-sum- 
mer to mid-October literally millions 
of sea trout come pouring in from the 
Atlantic, and to add thrill to the chase 
these six and seven-pound beauties 
fight like tigers when hooked. 

Lest it be thought that Ballyna- 
hinch is a place for sportsmen only, 
it must be emphasized that Conne- 
mara, with its wild and rugged beau- 
ty, ranks high among the scenic spots 
of Europe. Day upon blissful day can 
be spent strolling through the woods, 
past silvery streams and picture-post- 
card lakes with their wooded isles, to- 
the majestic ranges of the Twelve 
Bens Mountains. Few places can 
equal the picturesque beauty of these 
surroundings and at Ballynahinch, as 
at Ashford, the visitor soon forgets 
the cares and worries of everyday liv- 
ing to give himself over completely to 
a fairytale vacation in a modern won- 
derland. 

For a little over $5.00 a day you 
can spend a blissful vacation at either 
Ashford or Ballynahinch. And that, 
includes all meals— 
sumptuous meals, expertly prepared 
and served with all the ritual of Irish 
hospitality. It includes, too, your oak- 
paneled bedrooms and all the other 
trappings of these regally appointed 
castles. Yes, here in a romantic Ire- 
land, your “castles in the air” become 


real—for $40.00 a week! @ 
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ROPER tire-changing tactics are part and parcel of the 
* practical motorist’s bag of tricks. You won’t be a flat 
are when it comes to fixing flats, if you have the right 
“know-how.” 

_ Here are some tips which may keep your next tire- 
changing test from becoming a fiasco: 

1. Make sure, before you leave home, that all your tire- 

changing equipment, including your jack, hand pump, 
lug wrench, are safely in your car and situated so you 
can get at them quickly. 
_ 2. Have your tires, and especially your spare, carefully 
checked before you leave home. Your spare is particularly 
important since you want to have the right pressure in 
it for instant use in case of a flat. 

3. If a flat oceurs,.try to maneuver onto a firm level 
surface to change your tire. 

4. Carefully block both wheels on the opposite end of 
the car from the flat to keep your car from rolling. 

5. Remove the spare tire from the trunk before elevat- 
ing your car on the jack. 

6. Place your jack at a slight angle opposite to the 
direction the car tends to slip as it is being raised. 

7. Remember that wheel nuts on the left side of the 
sar loosen when turned clockwiseand that nuts on the 
right side are removed counter-clockwise. 

8. Loosen the nuts while the wheel is only partially 
lacked and still resting on the ground. Then jack the car 
sompletely to remove the nuts and replace the tire. 

9. All that remains to be done is to lower your car 
slowly, remove the jack and you're ready to resume 
your trip. 

Remember these hints, and you won’t fall flat next time 
you have to change a tire. @ 


. Don't Make a Move... 


. . . until you notify TRavet of the change 
in your address. Send old and new address 


PLUS CODE NUMBER to: 


Circulation Department 
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45 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


: Until you have cruised 
i 4 America’s Great Inland Seas 
Zz) ' 4 youhaven’t seen America... 
EL mS | nor have you experienced the 
¥. ii Cc “ultimate in a restful, relaxing 
tee @G, \_ and truly fascinating vaca- 
tion. Don’t let another season 
pass without thrilling to the 
beauty and historical interest 
of such places as: Mackinac 
Island, beautiful St. Mary’s 
River, the world-famous 
“Soo” Locks, mighty Lake 
Superior, gorgeous Georgian 
Bay, the St. Clair River Flats 
(the Venice of America) and 
many colorful ports of call 
in the Great Lakes area. 


7 DAYS from $1395° 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago or Duluth. Over 2200 
miles of exciting cruising. 


SS e 
— 9 5-DAY cruises from $115.75 and 


2-DAY cruises from $35.50 avail- 
able from Detrott only. 


e 
Rates, subject to federal tax, include 


transportation, meals, berth in 
OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


All OUTSIDE Rooms 

OIL-FUELED Ships ...no smoke, 
no soot, no cinders. 

GEORGIAN BAY LINE 

Dept. T, Foot of Woodward Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 


See Your 


TRAVEL AGENT 
Please send me a free copy of your 1954 


“I 
I 
I 
l 
I 
or for | Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 
Free Booklet 
Mail This 
I 


Coupon 


Name. 
Address 


City Zone Sate 


GEORGIAN 


BAY 


..A GREAT LAKES CRUISE! 
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Belgian Coast Resorts 
Grant Cash Rebates 
A CASH REBATE of between fifteen 
and twenty percent will be given 
to tourists remaining over a week at 
any of the beach resort hotels on the 
Belgian seacoast, a communique from 
the office of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Tourism of Belgium states. 
The cash discounts will be allowed all 
during the periods May 1 to June 15 
and during the entire month of Sep- 
tember. 

For a seven-day stay in hotels 
charging $2.50 to $3.50 a day (all- 
inclusive of meals and lodging), a 
discount of $4.00 will be granted. On 
room (and meals) accommodations 
costing $3.52 to $5.00 a day, the dis- 
count will amount to $5.00, and on 
those daily room-meal accommoda- 
tions costing upwards of $5.52 the re- 
bate will be $6.00. 

For a ten-day stay, the tourist hav- 
ing the same room-meals accommoda- 
tions will get rebates of $6.00, $7.00 
and $9.00 respectively. For a fourteen- 
day sojourn, the cash discount to the 
tourist will be $10.00, $12.50 and 
$15.00—based according to his daily 
scale of room-meal charges. 

Among the top attractions of the 
Belgian seacoast are the famed Casino 
of Ostend, recently transformed into 
a fabulous showplace; the fashionable 
resort town of Knokke-Le-Zoute on 
the Dutch border with its renowned 
hotel, La Reserve, and the smart re- 
sort of La Panne on the French border. 

All of the resort hotels along the 
Belgian seacoast are participating in 
the cash-rebate program, and plans 
are to extend the system to other Bel- 
gian provinces if this season’s coastal 
experiment proves successful. 


Monday Holiday Okay 


Ho™ MEN in Massachusetts are 
jubilant over passage by the State 
Legislature of a law which will re- 
arrange the calendar of holidays so 
as to place their observance always 
on Mondays. The dates affected are: 
February 22 (Washington’s Birth- 
day), April 19 (Patriot’s Day), May 
30 (Memorial Day), October 12 (Co- 
lumbus Day) and November 11 
(Armistice Day). The regulation will 
not become effective, however, until 


January 1, 1957, 
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Italian Chain Builds Off-Trail Inns 


Hotels off trodden tourist track are being erected in Italy by Jolly Chain. 


NEW experiment and adventure 
A in inn-keeping is nearing com- 
pletion in Southern Italy. Its purpose 
is to provide the traveler who seeks 
modern accommodation in the smal- 
ler ancient towns off the beaten tourist 
path with superior rooms and refresh- 
ment. In pursuit of this aim, a large 
company at Rome, the Compagnia 
Italiana Alberghi Truistici, S. p. A. 
(CIATSA), belonging to the wealthy 
Marzotto Textile Group of Valdagno, 
recently selected for the project a 
number of localities that, in opinion 
of the officers, lacked adequate facili- 
ties to care for sophisticated guests, 
and arranged to set up therein a chain 
of 44 first-class, medium-sized estab- 
lishments, the Jolly Hotel Chain, 

Most of these hostelries already are 
in successful operation, and it is ex- 
pected that the entire chain will be 
completed this year. They come in 
three standard types: (1) four or 
more stories high with from 50 to 


100 rooms: (2) three to four stories 
with 40 to 50 rooms; (3) two stories 
with 23 rooms. 

The photograph reproduced above 
is of Type No. 1, but, in general char- 
acter. is representative of all, which 
are provided with restaurants and 
garages. Those along the seashore 
have swimming pools as well. The 
picture is of the Jolly Hotel at Bene- 
vento, an old Roman town on a hill 
between the Rivers Sabato and Ca- 
lore in the Naples area. For a short 
time, Benevento was the capital of 
the principality which Napoleon 
granted to Tallyrand, but its remains 
of an earlier period include numerous 
evidences of Graeco-Roman civiliza- 
tion that are of prime interest to visi- 
tors. 

To those who have been accus- 
tomed to the older hotels and pen- 
stones of Italy, the news of this en- 
lightened departure of the CIATSA 


organization is of deep significance. 
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Odds Ga Inns 


MM”: OF the news fata the Euro- 
pean hotel front has to do with 
installation of air-conditioning equip- 
ment. Instances are the Maurizio 
Bettoja hotels at Rome, the Massimo 
\d’Azeglio, the San Giorgio, the At- 
lantico and the Nord. . Selected 
members of the staff en who 
will assist in operation of the new 
Istanbul Hilton, a 300-room hotel 
that will be opened by the Hilton 
‘chain late this summer on a promon- 
tory overlooking the Bosporus, have 
been i in training for the past several 
‘months at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
‘New York... . A new parador, or 
‘state-owned i inn, has just been opened 
on the mountain pass of Pajares, 
‘which separates Spain’s northern 


provinces, Leon and Asturias. It is 


approximately 200 miles along the na- 
tional highway from Madrid and a lit- 
|tle more than 30 miles from Oviedo 
‘and Leon. ... The Ascot, a luxurious, 
Hnillion-dollar, 50-room hotel, fas 
emerged as one of the newest attrac- 
tions at Zurich, Switzerland. . . . The 
new auditorium wing of the Ciera: 
brier, at White Sulphur Springs, cele- 
Brated convention resort, is nearly 
completed, with provisions to accom- > 
modate 1075 for meetings, 860 for 
banquets. . . . Jasper Park Lodge, in 
the Canadian Rockies, will open June 
5, the earliest in many years, the date 
having been advanced to conform 


with convention plans of: five Cana~ 


dian commercial and fraternal or- 
“ganizations, involving the accommo- 
‘dation of some 2,200 delegates. ... 
Neville Country Club at Ellenville, 
N. Y., has gained an unexpected at- 
‘traction in the discovery on its own 
‘premises of a sulphur spring of re- 
ported therapeutic value. The output 
is being piped into the Club’s Waikiki 
Pool and Health Section for guest 
benefit. ... The old Araby Hotel at 
Las Vegas, Nev., has been completely 
‘rebuilt at an announced cost of two 
‘million dollars, will reopen under the 
‘name Vegas Plaza. . . . Harvey C. 
-Fruehauf, of Miami, Fla., is setting 
some sort of precedent in the rivalry 
of two winter resort states by finan- 
‘cing construction of a 440-room hotel 
at Santa Monica, Calif... . A 28- 


‘Santa Barbara, Calif., Biltmore. 


“oom annex is being built for the ~ 


eke TV ee Poses Travel Problem 


Will TV trim down their business trips? 


Er YOU CAN take a taxi instead of a 
train the next time your annual 


business convention comes up on the 


calendar, it will be a lot simpler for 
you, less expensive for your firm— 
and a statistical drop for the travel 
industry. 

That sales convention within your 
home town limits is the prediction of 
the Sheraton Corporation which re- 
cently unveiled its closed-circuit tele- 
vision system enabling groups to 
gather in ballrooms of hotels in six 
cities for simultaneous briefing of 
* company plans. Sheraton made prac- 
tical use of the novel method to push 
a new debenture bond issue, with 


Revisions for Your NTC 
Hotel List 


HOTEL ADDITIONS 


Washington, D. C. 
WMignii b lorida® tae Pen E 


Reading, 


Pucsony A riZOna, wes acs Se ee 
Miami Beach, Florida........ 
Miami Beach, Florida........ 
Cresco, Pennsylvania........ 
San Antonio, Texas.......... 


Members are reminded to identify themselves as National Travel Club mem- 
bers when writing for reservations and upon registering at affiliated hotels. 


Westtreld. (New) OFKi lian een ee ie co 


Pennsylvania....... 


Miami Beach, Florida........ 
HOTEL CANCELLATIONS 
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viewers in Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
Baltimore and Waclinaion able to see 
and hear the Sheraton president and 
other officials explain the details. Ani- 
mated charts added further visuality 
to discussions of profits, shares and 
revenue reports. 

With hotels in 25 cities, Sheraton 
can gear its closed-circuit video view- 
ings in accordance with the needs of 
particular firms, with the original 
show emanating from any metropolis. 
One of the chief advantages of the 
setup, Sheraton believes, is the fact 
that organizations can make use of 
the many services available in a hotel, 
eliminating the frequent necessity of 
leaving a theatre or convention hall 
and crossing town for cocktails, lunch, 
etc. Two-way radio permits question- 
and-answer periods. Additionally, 
management officials can present 
plans to dealers, distributors and 
others not only on shorter notice but 
without the expense and _ time-loss 
involved in transporting and accom- 
modating large groups to a single city. 

What this procedure will do to the 
travel industry is now the growing 
debate amongst transport officials, al- 
though many believe it will bring 
forth more regional conferences with 
uppage of short-haul ticket sales. 


Glassmanor 
Holiday House 
Hotel Greystone 
Zellers Tourists Houses 
Hotel St. Moritz 


Rancho Del Oro 
Caribbean Hotel 
The Flamingo 
Merry Hill 
Gunter Hotel 


Victoria statue fronts Buckingham Palace, ever a top travel lure. 


A BRIGHTER 
BRITAIN 


| ae RATIONING in England is virtually at an end now, 
and will be lifted entirely in early July, promising 
the tourist one of the best vacation opportunities since 
before the war. 

The placards “For Export Only” are growing fewer 
and fewer in the windows of the smart Regent Street 
shops, and a new smartness in dress bears evidence of 
the end of post-war restrictions. The festival air of the 
Coronation has not yet worn off in London, and the 
atmosphere is carefree. 

What the end of meat rationing means to the tourist 
is that he can get a meal comparable to what he gets in 
the U. S., in any of the good restaurants in Britain, and 
at prices $1.50 to $2.00 less than he would pay at home. 
It also means that the hams and other foodstuffs, once on 
the must list for anyone intending a visit to a friend or 
relative in England, need not now take up valuable bag- 
gage space. The Briton will soon be able to buy all he 
needs, and the tourist needn’t be afraid to accept an invi- 
tation to dinner fearing that he will cut into his host’s 
rations. 

In June and the early part of July, the English sporting 
’ and social season will reach its height. The Derby at 
Epsom Downs is the traditional harbinger of the sports 
season, and half a million or more people are expected to 
flock to it. The Royal Ascot, which follows soon after the 
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Derby, is one of the biggest social events. Besides bein} 
a racing month, June is also the month of garden partie) 
at Buckingham Palace, another highlight of the socig 
season. Also traditional in June and early July are tht 
Henley Regatta, in which American crews will compete| 
the International Tennis Matches at Wimbledon, and thy 
British Open, won by Ben Hogan last year. Bo | 

Night life, gayer this year than ever, keeps pace with 
the social and sporting activities. The most popular cly bi 
are the Cafe de Paris, where Princess Margaret is oftel) 
seen: Churchill’s: the Embassy; the 400 and the —_ 


the floor shows. London’s hit plays will continue ae 
June and July, and, by all appearances, many of then} 
will remain much longer. Current favorite is The Sleeping 
Princess, with Sir Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh. Fo: 
Americans who have missed them at home or couldn't 
tickets, there are The King and I and Guys and Dolls 
Good seats cost about $2.50. af 

Although a room in one of the swanky hotels can cos 
just as much as it does in its American counterpart, | 
new sort of hotel is springing up in London. These are 
middle class hotels, where a room comes to between $2.51 
and $2.80 a night. Most of the better hotels, in the clas¢ 
just below luxury, charge $9.00 for a single room. with 
bath. WI 

Shopping in England alerys has been a favorite pastime 
for American travelers. Women shoppers can buy cash: 
mere sweaters for $15.00 that would cost $30.00 in the 
U. S. Leather items are also a bargain, generally being 
cheaper than in the U. S., but of high quality. Men will 
find that hats and custom make suits are the best bargains 
here. A hat that sells for $20.00 in New York costs $6.00 
here. For about $100 a Saville Row tailor will turn out 
a suit that would cost much more in the U. S., and the 
same goes for overcoats. English bootmakers charge more 
than does a good American shoe store, but their products 
are world famous. 

‘A part of London seldom seen by travelers is the East 
End. A good time to tour this section is on a Sunday 
morning when the stalls are open in Petticoat Lane. Petti- 
coat Lane is actually the name for a maze of streets and 
alleys that stretches for blocks. Here everything is sold 
in the open on Sunday morning—from men’s suits and 
overcoats to comic books and phonograph records. The 
East End may be reached by bus (No. 25) from Picea- 
dilly for a few pennies fare. 

None of the famous sights of London such as Backing! 
ham Palace, Nelson’s Column in Trafalgar Square, London 
Bridge and the Tower of London, have changed. But there 
is a change in the mood of the city—it is gayer and 
lighter-hearted. 

The fare from New York by Pan American’s Rainbow 
Service is $290 one way, $522 round trip. 
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Answers to Brain-Twisters will be found on page 54 


Horizontal 


1 Black and white and red all 
over 
5 Victoria Falls for these folk 


14 Saturday afternoon scream on 


the radio 


15 What Banquo had to give his 


ears to become 


16 Chop me if you’ve heard this 
17 Coffee quickie 

19 How Bluebeard looked 

21 Gangster’s companion (slang) 
22 What Babs got off her hus- 


bands 


23 What she had under her hair- 


net 


24 Terrible Sinus Society 


5 Leaned heavily on the Blue 
pencil 


28 Remark at the Lion’s club 
30 ‘*My Sin” in old Greece 

32 Famous Droppe Inne 

34 Dobbin’s vote on the buggy 


whip question! 


37 Has went 
39 You need a Lucifer to make 


this go 


41 Female clawing contest 
42 Backward Si 
43 Winter resort for Malenkovy’s 


rivals 


46 Cockney ’eadpiece 
47 Chilly smoke 


0 Non-attending members of the 
tea party are placed on this 


51 AH the traveling card player 


gave the Taj Mahal 
4 Skunk’s footwork (fencing) 


56 Commercials occasionally in- 


terrupted by the show 


58 Elevate the nose ~ 

59 Small rain on the nose 

61 Where Caligaul put his horse 
63 What to belt a Jap with 


65 Peer, wine, liquor lover in a 


dry country 


67 Bird of Ages 
68 Man who pays for the Mother’s 


Day present 


70 Takes care of the baby again 
72 Hew to learn a language you 


studied in school 


74 He owes no one for these 


French drinks 


75 What the becalmed sailboat 


should have been 
so it 
couldn't be taken 


78 Bridgeplayer’s honeymoon 


companion 


79 Master of Ceremonies at the 


ship’. party 
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Where you might meet Dr. 
Livingston any day 
Good coverage 
Colonel’s lady 
O’Grady 

What the snake took along on 
a poisonous expedition 

What the Fat Lady hoped to 
do with her clothes when her 
diet ended 

Did what Ma said 

Old rascal 

Something old Glory never 
does 

Man who catehes squirmers 
What the friends of the 
Prophet Isaiah called him 
Where the Reunion in Vienna 
took place 

Early maiden names 

Belonged to Charlie Chaplin’s 
Brother 

What Aurora does 

Where the Duke of Marl- 
borough pushed the Duke of 
Westminster in the face 

A.A. next stop 

What the champion does to 
his belt 

African Early Specimen 
Fabulous guy 

Even backward it’s raw 

How you feel on icy Alp 

Beat with different frequency 
Well, let her! 

Grandpaw’s convertible 


and Judy 


| What the Black Sheet said to 


the Siberian Wolfhound 
Lorraine’s pal 

This is the height of some- 
thing or other 

Light-horse Harry 

What your uncle looks like 
from the top of the Empire 
State 

This Massachusetts 
eraves an actor 

Green grow the grasses 
How Ivanhoe was staffed 
What the artist does to his un- 
successful canvases 

How to go from Nice to Paris 
Loded 

Auntie’s boy friend 

Little white father 

Evelyn’s mother’s son 

This makes any philosophy 
nutty 

Three-fourths of a step 
Newport’s end 


town 


HIS SHORT quiz should catch you up on your travel 
lore—or catch you up! You are a true globetrotter if 


you ring up a terrific twelve, a splendid traveler on a 


score of ten, 


or even eight. Below that, get out your 


Baedeker—and get out of the house! 


if 
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If you were in England and were asked to meet a bart 
would you expect to see: (a) A baronet? (b) A bar- 
tender? (c) A lawyer from section T at the Queen’s 
bar. 

Why would you be accused of making a pun if you 
were in Patagonia and said you were chilly? 

The residents are Hoosiers, the biggest city is named 
for the Indians. James Whitcomb Riley, George Ade 
and Cole Porter come from there. Name it. 

Name seven of the Central American States. 

So you going to Montecello! Where is it? And for 
what is it noted? 

What noted highway would you go on to reach 
Juneau? 

Are the Magyars behind the Iron Curtain? 

The last four syllables of what state mean (a) Wood- 
land? (b) The last two syllables of what state is the 
name of a cow? (c) The last syllables of what state 
mean Eddy Canto’s wife? (d) The last two syllables 
of what state mean a heavyweight? 

What is wrong with this sentence? “In Bordeaux I 
drank Bordelaise, I ate Hollandaise?” 

What country in Europe has half the mules on the 
continent ? 

What three districts in France supply the names of 
the three known French wines? 

She was a rhyming fool as she traveled through Can- 
ada. She said, “The Heck,” which rhymed with the 
province she was in. Name it. A fish jumped out of 
the water and caught a Scotchman. “Bass catchy 
mon,” she observed. What province was she rhyming 
with? She saw a communist poet being painted 
green, “Tints Red bard,” she observed. What province 
was she in? Her boy friend get sick of all this rhym- 
ing and guessing and said, ““Terrify Tissue?” This 
lead to a state. What state was it? 


WINDJAMMER CRUISES 


a 


A Gay and 
Sprightly 
Vacation 
Under Sail 
along the Coast t of Maine hoard an 
Old-time Coasting Schooner—$76 wk. 


% 6 Schooners x% ¥& 19th Year *& 
Capt. Frank Swift, Box S-57, Camden, Maine 
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-LKING 
RKEY 


s : By Clyde Holmes 


URKEY, traditional link between the East and West, 

this year is polishing up its Aladdin’s lamp and lay- 
ing out its best red Turkish carpet for tourists from 
the U. S. Tourism has become a recognized industry, and — 
the government is offering tax privileges to the industry 
to encourage and promote travel. 

Istanbul, 26 hours from New York by Pan American 
World Airways Clipper, is a combination of Turkish 
glamour, European sophistication and the Broadway 
bustle of any big city. One of the oldest and busiest 
cities in the world, Istanbul straddles the Bosporus at 
the junction of Europe and Asia, of the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean. Istanbul has survived fires and earth- 
quakes, sieges and conquests, cultural upheavals and po- 
litical revolutions. Through its narrow streets once walked 
Darius, Xerxes, Alexander, St. Paul, Constantine and 
Mehmet, the conqueror. 

Two of Istanbul’s most famous landmarks are St. 
Sophia, a 1,500-year-old church, and the Blue Mosque, 
with its blue and green tiles and windows. Both are 
unique in architectural form and beauty. Every traveler 
who visits Istanbul crosses Galata Bridge over the his- 
toric Golden Horn, a narrow inlet to water that curves 
like the horn of a bull and glitters a solid gold at sunset. 

At the Topkapy Museum, better known by its old 
name, the Seraglio Palace, there is a lavish display of 
jewels, ornaments, ornate furniture and a collection of 
porcelains, tiles, intricate watches and clocks, said to 
be the most magnificent ever gathered together under 
one roof. The palace itself, for 400 years home of the 
Ottoman sultans, is a showplace with innumerable rooms, 
wings, gardens, courtyards and fountains. American 
tourists invariably have the guide point out the rooms 
that once were used for the sultan’s harem. 

Touring the city of Istanbul by yourself is easy for 
a traveler who has plenty of time to walk, good feet and 
a good guide book. However, to explore the city in a 
short time it is advisable to retain a guide or take a 
planned tour. Guided tours in private cars for small 
groups cost $10.00 a day per person. The guides’ anec- 
dotes and knowledge of Turkish history and legend add 
~ g greatly to the interest of a tour. 

The services of a guide are almost indispensable if 


Istanbul commuters ride from Europe to Asia in quarter-hour. 
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‘From Galata Bridge, Suleyman Mosque is seen. cresting Istanbul. 


you shop at the Bazaar. The Grand Bazaar in Istanbul 
has some 3,000 tiny shops and workrooms in 90 streets, 
covering 40 miles of streets, all under one roof. On sale 
are antiques, jewels, meerschaum pipés, Bursa silk, hand 
embroideries, brocades, oriental rugs and carpets, silver- 
ware and perfume. Travelers should learn two phrases 
in Turkish before visiting the Bazaar. They are: “Bunun 
jati nedir?” (how much is this?) and “Choke pahali,” 
(that is too much). 

The Turks, with several thousand years of culinary 
history, are partial to mutton Shish Kebab and _ steak 
dishes with food prices ranging from 50 cents for break- 
fast to $1.00 to $3.00 for dinner. Abdullah’s is as famous 
in Turkey as Maxim’s is in France. And Pandelli’s, a 
mall restaurant on Fish Market Street, serves luncheons 
4 excellent quality. 

- Hotel accommodations in Istanbul are limited, but 
the government is encouraging hotel builders with exemp- 
tions from real estate taxes and taxes on income earned 
in the hotel business. Within a year a 300-room hotel 
managed by an American concern will be opened. Hotel 
prices range from $5.00 to $9.00 for a room with bath. 
_ Visas to visit Turkey can be obtained by presenting 
a passport, one photo and 80 cents at any Turkish 
consulate. 

_ It’s a small price for a treasure-laden trip. 
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@ Puy-en-Velay occupies one oF 
the most extraordinary sites In — 
FRANCE. Atop volcanic peak atleFtis 
tiny [Ith century church; at right, statue 


of Notre Dame de France. In foreground,old Re 
man in regional costume plays the“vielle” — 


Te simpliey travel in EUROPE, | 

i take advantage of all-expense J 

tours, available through 3 
local Travel Agents, 


need For making indi-: 
* vidual hotel, rail, bus and: 
airline reservations ¢ 
abroad.’ 8g 


—Wee springs are tobe Found 
i over almost all oF ICELAND. 


The Great Geysir, one of the most 
remarkable and Interesting phe- 
homena to be seen in any country, . 
has given its name to hot sprines 
allover the world. 


Tiffe by Nermen Reeder 


ALGEAN 
ISLANDS 
~ CRUISE 


Gerald Hall 


>. 
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HIS YEAR Greece, already one of the best travel bar- 

gains in Europe because of the devaluation of the — 
drachma, holds forth an added attraction in the way of | 
an Aegean cruise at prices even the most budget-limited 
traveler can afford. This new service, calling at seven 
island ports between Monday and Friday, may easily be 
combined with a tour of Athens and its vicinity in a 
visit as short as two weeks. On TWA’s low-fare Sky 
Tourist flights, Athens is only a day away from the U. S. 

The cruise has been organized by the Greek National 
Tourist office-to satisfy a wide variety of travel tastes. 
For the historically interested there are ample opportuni- 
ties to examine the ruins of half a dozen civilizations; 
nature lovers will enjoy incomparable views of sea- 
scapes, sunsets and the freak formations of the landfalls 
of these volcanic isles. The romantically inclined will 
see the birthplace of Apollo and Zeus, the meeting place 
of Antony and Cleopatra. Explorers, artists and sun- 
worshippers will have an entirely new world of ae sea 
and harbors. 

The Island Odyssey leaves from Piraeus, on of 
Athens, every Monday morning, returning Friday eve- 
nings. Comfortable living accommodations are provided 
on a first-class steamer, and guided tours are made 
ashore at the Seven Ports. 

This is an old-clothes-and-sweater kind of holiday. 
Every day the sea, the wind and the clouds supply a 
dramatic background for a new harbor and each island 
has its own peculiarities and fascinations. 

The day’s route begins early, for few people want 
to miss the morning rainbow lights on the sea or the 
first glimpse of a new land. The sightseeing trips vary 
with the ports of call. Some may take a few hours, 
others all day. Luncheon may be served on land or on 
the boat, Dui i the evening everyone returns from 


Visitors ride donkeys from 
Santorin harbor to Thera. 
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shore, probably after a farewell glass of retzina wine 
' or an ouzi, the Greek brandy, at a small tavern, for 
dinner aboard. 

Passengers acquire their sea legs on the first short sail 
_ from Piraeus across the gulf to Epidaurus, an ancient city 
_on the Greek mainland. Here are ruins of antiquity, in- 
cluding a huge hotel, hospital, a well-preserved theatre 
and a reconstructed Roman stadium. 

Next stop is Heraklion, largest and most important 
city on the fabled Island of Crete. An entire day is 

mecessary to see even a part of ancient Knossus, its three 
; layers of Minoan palaces, and the museum with its 

Twentieth Century B.C. art. Tourists will better appre- 
‘ciate this visit if they brush up on the history of Minos, 
2 | the son of Zeus and King of Crete, and other sea kings 

of the Minoan era which flourished at the time of Abra- 

ham. 
From Heraklion, the odyssey sails on to Santorini, 
which is known as the “black pearl in the necklace” of 
' the Cyclades islands. Its bay, too deep for anchoring, is 
actually the crater of a still bubbling volcano and the 
harbor is surrounded with violet, ochre, red and white 
cliffs. A village of white cottages hangs on the summit 
of the steep heights requiring the visitor to make either 
an almost perpendicular climb or ride a sure-footed don- 
key up the trail. The local wine is reputed to be worth 
the dizzy ascent. 
The next day the ship steams into Rhodes, the island 
bride of the sun god, Apollo. It boasts, with some well- 
_ documented evidence, that few people since the days of 
Paris and Helen have visited here without leaving a 
part of their heart: Rhodes indeed has had many lovers. 
The Egyptians, the Minoans, the Romans, the Crusaders, 
the Turks, and the Italians have come and gone, but 
each left gifts of their affection. Here are art pieces 
in marble and mosaic, high walls, gardens, churches, 
| mosque and a wonderful quay. The City of Rhodes is one 
- of the finest and best preserved of ancient specimens 
- in Europe. Only a narrow strait of water separates it 
from Asia. The town of Lindos boasts an acropolis older 
_ than the one:of Athens. 

The next stop is the “white island” of Paros which has 
supplied from its pure-white marble quarries the stone 
for many Greek-sculptured masterpieces. However, the 
real pais of the island is the “church of the hundred 
- doors.” = 

_ Tiny Delos, Gihthiptace and ened seat of the Apollo 
nies is on the agenda next. Its history began 6,000 years 
ago and for centuries Delos was the center of religious 
festivals, ritual dances and processionals. Temples, colon- 
: nades, the market places, warehouses, theaters, and 
_ mosaics of villas are still recognizable, and it is said that 
_ there are more ruins per square foot here than anywhere 
_ else on the globe. 

It’s about a twenty- -minute sail to Mykonos, the popular, 
_white-washed, red-roofed resort town and neighboring 
_ island. Hundreds of small chapels whose bells toll con- 
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Traveler inspects legendary birthplace of Apollo at Delos stop. 


stantly, miniature plazas at the end of ribbon-narrow 
streets make you think of Lilliput fairy tales. Scattered 
across the island are the Mykonos windmills, and the 
boat leaves the harbor on the final lap of its sail back 
to Piraeus. 

Cost of the cruise includes all expenses such as state- 
room, meals, shore excursions, guide service, landing 
and embarkation fees. With the drachma now exchanged 
at the rate of 30,000 to the dollar, this works out to a 
bargain for American tourists—from $37.00 per person 
for a four-berth cabin to $83.50 for a single-occupancy 
stateroom. As of April 1, when full-season transatlantic 
fares go into effect, TWA’s round-trip Sky Tourist fare 
between New York and Athens will be $783.80. 

The novel cruise is a pleasant way to experience Aegean 
island life following your exploration of Athens. 
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PLEASANTLY SPEAKING 


THREE HANDY PHRASES FOR THE TRUE TRAVELER 


Country 


How It’s Spelled 


‘How It Sounds 


United States 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 


|> Germany 


Greece 


Italy 


De Netherlands 


Portugal 


Spain 


“Good morning.” 
“How much?” 
“Thank you.” 


Good morning. 
How much? 
Thank you. 


God morgen 
Hvor meget koster det? 
Takk 


Hyvaa huomenta 
Kuinka paljon? 
Kiitoksia 


Bon jour 
Combien ? 
Merci 


Guten morgen 
Wieviel ? 
Danke schon 


Kaliméra 
Poson 


Efkharist6 


Bon giorno 
Quanto costa? 
Grazie 


Goeden morgen 
Wat kost ’t? 
Dank U wel 


Bons dias 
Quanta custa? 


Obrigado 


Buenas dias 
é Cuanto cuesta? 
Gracias 


Sweden 


God morgen 
Hur mycket kostar det? 
Tack 


Turkey 


Wales 


Giin aydin 
Fiyati kaca? 
Tesekkiir ederim 


Dydd da 
Faint? 
Diolch 
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God morgen 
Havor megget koster det? 
Tok 


Havaya huomenta 
Kooinka palyon? 
Keetucksia 


Bong zhoor 
Combeeahn ? 
Mairsee 


Gooten morgen 
Weefeel ? 


Donka shane 


Kallimayra 
Pohson 
Effkaristo 


Bon geeorno 
Kwanto costa? 
Grazzie 


Hooya morbeh 
Vas kost ’t? 
Donk-oo-vel 


Bosh deeash 
Kwanta koosta? 


Obbrigado 


Bwoonas deeas 
Kwanto kwesta? 
Grassias 


God morgen 
Her mikket kostar det? 
Tok 


Goon eyedin 
Feeatuh kaccha? 
Tussherkair eddereem 


Didth da 
Faheent ? 
Deeawlk 
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TRAVEL by the STARS 
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ARIES March 21 to April 20. 

Distant pastures probably appear 

to be greener to you than those 
which are close by. This impression re- 
sults from your desire to travel in fact 
or imagination. If a trip is not possible. 
then enjoy some other form of activity 
that enables you to visualize beautiful 
surroundings beyond your immediate 
horizon. Favorable dates for a trip: 


Wy dune 5, 10, 14, 19, 23, 26, 28. 


TAURUS April 21 to May 20. A - 


change of scene should prove ex- 
hilarating. Much of what you see 


can induce the intellectual satisfaction 


and arouse the desire to share unique 


travel experiences with others. There is 


no need to go far. Local sightseeing 
should prove interesting and informa- 
tive. Take along a camera to snap pic- 
tures, some of which may be news- 
worthy. Favorable dates for a trip: 
une det ul2stoo to. 22, 24, 


GEMINI May 21 to June 20. The 

length of any trip you take now 

is of secondary consideration. The 
main point probably is to get away from 
routine duties. Part of the expenses 
may be paid by a relative or business 
associate who holds you in high regard. 
Favorable dates for a trip: June 2, 11, 
U2 VA NBs 2 34225. 


Om CANCER June 21 to July 22. You 
@O may find it more expedient to take 

a short trip for a change than to 
wait until you can begin a long journey. 
Weekend trips should suit your purpose 


_ better than an extended tour. Although 


“ 


a 


> 
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things appear serene on the surface 
there might be hidden pitfalls in trying 
to get reservations and accommodations. 
Favorable dates for a trip: June 9, 15, 
19, 23, 27, 29, 30. 


LEO July 23 to August 22. 
Travel can prove relaxing and re- 
freshing, but do not plan on a trip 
unless everything at home is serene. 
Starting under happy circumstances 


‘ean have delightful results. Therefore, 


put thought and effort into preventing 
complications. Keep a daily diary for 
future reference. You might want to 
repeat the journey in the future, or de- 
scribe the tour in detail to the mem- 
bers of a club to which you belong. 
Favorable dates for a trip: June 4, 12, 
13, 18, 19, 23, 26. 


VIRGO August 23 to September 
22. Resistance to nomadic im- 
pulses may be hard despite your 
desire to stay home to enjoy its com- 


_ forts. Although you are uncertain about 
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what to do and where to go, the agree- 
able realization that you are not re- 
stricted should alleviate the tendency 
toward temporary restlessness. Gratify 
your wanderlust by reading books about 
colorful adventures. Favorable dates 
for a trip: June 2, 7, 10, 16, 17, 23, 28. 


—L LIBRA September 23 to October 
“~~ 22. Paying a visit to someone who 

lives elsewhere can be especially 
strong. The tonic of getting away for a 
while is enough, so pack your bags for 
a brief stay. Even if there is no one in 
particular you care to visit, take a trip 
anyhow so you can meet and talk with 
people. Such conversations should help 
to give you a fresh outlook. Avoid noisy 
surroundings. Favorable dates for a 


trip: June 7, 10, 13, 19, 21, 26, 27. 


SCORPIO October 23 to Novem- 
ber 22. A delightfully pleasant 
invitation may be received from 
someone to attend a Spring festival. or 
you might hear exciting news about a 
shipboard romance. Personally, a fasci- 
nating pleasure trip is possible. Any- 
thing that is foreign to your customary 


‘viewpoints should appeal to you. This 


includes long-distance correspondence. 
The dynamic part of the current trend 
is toward glamorous travel episodes. 
Favorable dates for a trip: June 1, 6, 
VA 20: 


SAGITTARIUS November 23 
to December 21. You have the 
type of temperament that makes 

it possible to start on a trip at a mo- 
ment’s notice. This month several oppor- 
tunities may occur to travel, although 
you may find it hard to decide about 
where to go. Enchanting success may 
come while you are on the way of re- 
turning from the destination you se- 
lected, or you may win first prize in a 
travel contest. The unexpected can be a 
source of thrilling adventure. Favorable 
dates for a trip: June 3, 12, 15, 19, 21, 
24, 28. 


CAPRICORN December 22 to 

January 19. There can be pleas- 

ure as well as profit in devoting 
time to culture that is expressed through 
art, music. literature. One day go to a 
museum; the next day visit a book store, 
then listen to the music of a famous 
composer. Wherever you go you should 
find someone whose tastes are similiar 
to yours, and who feels as enthusiastic 
as you do about the pursuit of provoca- 


tive adventures. Favorable dates for a 
trip: June 6, 8, 12, 16, 19, 20, 25. 


aww AQUARIUS January 20 to Feb- 
ruary 18. The most pleasant and 
smooth-running situations can 


Horoscopes Below Are For 
Month of June 


take on a boring appearance right now. 
Therefore, regardless of how well things 
are going for you, you may crave a 
change. A wide variety of opportunities 
exist for travel with a pleasure trip as 
the strongest incentive. The cost of 
pleasure trip should be reasonable. 
What you see and learn may prove a 
source of profit as time goes by. Duties 
can be deferred temporarily while you 
have a good time. Favorable dates for a 


trip: June 6, 8, 12, 16, 19, 20, 25. 
Be 20. A trip to some of the big park 
areas should provide you with en- 
joyable experiences. Plan your journey 
in such a way that you can visit places 
of public interest. Also keep away from 
localities that are isolated. At the same 
time be alert to traffic hazards. Pleas- 
ure can be derived from travel lectures 
which describe the conquest of difficult 
mountains. Favorable dates for a trip: 
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FROM 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


[This Florentiney 
) = Silver = Hi 
HAND-CRAFTED SUGAR SHELL 


From romantic Florence, home of 
Benvenuto Cellini, the master sil- 
versmith of the Renaissance, we 
ask you to accept this Florentine 
Silver Sugar Shell—FREE! 

This skillfully wrought example 
of Florentine artistry is crested 
with a miniature replica of the 
world-famous statue of Apollo, 
is 452” in length. Beautifully fin- 
ished antique effect. 

You’ll use and cherish it for 
years to come. Delivered right 
to your door—after travelling 
from across the sea. Gift 
wrapped—complete with Ital- 


PISCES February 19 to March 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


5/o"’ fan postage stamps. 
AS Send for it TODAY! Only 
LONG one Florentine Silver Sugar 


“Shell to a family. Please en- 
close 25¢ to cover 
postage and han- 
dling. We make this 
enerous offer so 


derful Club. No obli- 
gation to join —just 
send for this Flor- 

entine Silver Sugar 
i Shell now. Address 


ound -the\Werlel Shoppers Chi 


Dept. 729, 71 Concord Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
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TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


16 MM Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous origi- 
nal professional action and scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, rapids ca- 
noeing. Neil Douglas, famed explorer, 
Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 
SSS. SS 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book “Collecting National Geographic 
Magazines.” Price $2.00. Periodical Serv- 
ice, Box 465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


BARGAIN TIPS: Buy at discount from mills 
and shops all over country. New book lists 
and describes. Save hundreds of dollars. 
Send $2 today, Tour and Shop, Narberth, 
Pa. 


FREE: BIG United States Catalog. Just pub- 
lished by world’s largest stamp firm. 
Valuable guide and check list. Hundreds 
of illustrations, “Clearance sale” bar- 
gains. Approvals. HARRISCO, 120 Transit 
Building, Boston 17, Mass. 


FREE “DO-IT-YOURSELF” Leathercraft 
Catalog. Tandy Leather Company, Box 
791-G4, Fort Worth, Texas. 


PROFIT WHILE traveling. Big book de- 
scribes hundreds of mills and craft shops. 
Only $2.00. Tour and Shop Service, 1715 
Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


WORLDWIDE KODACHROMES on Approval 
—2x2 (35mm) and Stereo. (3D)—from the 
private collection of nationally-known 
photographer, lecturer, and world trav- 
eler, Ernest T. Wolfe, Member P.S.A. See 
Champs Elysees, Notre Dame, Night 
Clubs of Paris, Monte Carlo, Bull Fights 
of Madrid, Florence, St. Peters—With 
Holy Door, Main Altar and Swiss Guards, 
The Matterhorn, Rhine River, Salzburg 
Festival, Tulips in Bloom, Fjords, Edin- 
burgh Castle, The Blarney Stone, Strat- 
ford-On-Avon, Westminster Abbey, Her 
Majesty’s Coronation, New York Skyline, 
, and many other subjects of human inter- 
est and worldwide reknown—covering 
Europe, Mediterranean countries (includ- 
ing Holy Land), India and Southwest 


Asia, Korea, Japan, Hawaii, United 
States (including Western National 
Parks), Mexico, South America, and 


Caribbean Islands. Most complete selec- 
tion of quality World slides to be found 
anywhere .. . over 4000 selections. 
Write for free catalog (specify 35mm or 
Stereo—or both) and detailed approval 
information. Ernest T. Wolfe, 10916 Ash- 
ton Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 


PARIS, VERSAILLES, Fontainebleu (Exteri- 
ors & Interiors), French Riviera-Nice, 
Cannes, Monte Carlo, Marseilles, Italy- 
Rome and Vatican, Venice, Capri, Sor- 
rento, Amalfi, Pompeii. Spain-Madrid, Se- 
ville, Barcelona, San Sebastian, Granada, 
Avila, Segovia, etc. Austrian Tyrol, Eng- 
land-London, Interior of Westminster Ab- 
bey, etc. Scotland-Edinburgh, famous 
castles, abbeys, lakes. Belgium, Athens, 
Mexico, Morocco, Bali, India and Paki- 
stan, etc. High quality color slides. Write 
for Free Catalog “T’ European shrines 
and paintings of old masters. Free Cata- 
log “TR” ARGO SLIDES, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, New York. 


FISHERMAN’S PARADISE. Worm fishing 
now at its best, bass too. Neat rooms 
with bath, $6 per day, including meals. 
Make reservations: Telephone Bushnell 
2062 or write: Olivepalm Ranch, Pana- 
soffkee, Fla. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details, Mellin- 
ger, 835, Los Angeles 24. 


6 PERFECT ancient Indian arrowheads 
$2.00. Perfect peace pipe $6.00. Rare 
Folsom arrowhead $5.00. 6 fine bird ar- 
rowheads $2.00. 8” spearhead $10.00. 
Tomahawk $2.10. List free. Lear’s, Glen- 
wood, Arkansas. 


MINISTER, FIFTIES, Baltimore, liberal in 
theology and politics, would like to trav~ 
el with congenial individual or group 
touring in Mexico for month of July. 
Can drive. Share expense. Box A 99, 
TRAVEL. 


CHAUFFEUR GUIDE—Companion—Ameri- 
can gentleman desires position with in- 
dividual family or group. Well versed 
European travel. See the unusual. Ref- 
erences. Write Post Office Box 24. Lans- 
dale, Pennsylvania. 


“FUNWAY THRU South America and the 
Caribbean.” Exciting NEW illustrated 
pocket guide shows how fo see it all on 
only $2.65 to $4.00 a day! You can’t 
miss! Mail $1.50 to Funway Travels, Box 
612, San Bernardino, California. 


IF YOU SELL GOODS OR SERVICES... 


. . . that appeal to travelers or to wide awake, affluent 
Americans, the most direct way to reach them is through 
TRAVEL’s Market Place. Here your sales message is read 
and acted upon with a minimum of expense and maximum 
pulling power. It has achieved an enviable record of success 
that can be duplicated in your case. Try it next issue. 
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Barcelona. A busy commercial and |] 


READER'S | 
CHOICE 


By Bill O'Keefe 


uM FAVORITE foreign spot is Spain, 
and if I had time for a visit 
to just.one city there I would pick 


industrial city, Barcelona has historic — 
links with the Americas because it 
was from here that many expeditions 
for the New World sailed. Indeed, a 
statue of Columbus stands looking out 
over the harbor from a towering pil- 
lar, and an exact replica of the Santa 
Maria is tied up at the docks. 

Like most seaport cities, Barcelona 
is lively and just a bit rowdy, but in 
the waterfront restaurants seafood 
meals, prepared in typical Catalonian 
fashion, are served to satisfy the 
sailor’s appetite and also his pocket- 
book, with a full course lobster din- 
ner going at about $1.00. 

For the traveler whose time in 
Spain is limited, Barcelona provides 
a cross section of the country in an 
afternoon. The Pueblo Espanol, a 
permanent exhibition, charges one 
peseta, about three cents, for admis- 
sion to a little village to which has 
been brought examples of architec- 
ture, arts and crafts from all parts | 
of the country. a 

Hotels in Barcelona are up to date ~ 
and gadget-filled. One hotel even has 
electric devices so that you can lock 
and unlock the door without getting 
out of bed. The price for a single 
room with bath in a hotel classified 
by the government as lujo, or deluxe, 
is $3.50. 

Overnight from Barcelona by boat 
or an hour by air is Majorca. @ 


t@ Freighter 
Travel 


Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is indispensa- 
ble for anyone planning to travel by freighter. It 
shows passenger-carrying freighter services from 
U.S. seaports to all parts of the world, describes 
hundreds of LOWER COST CRUISES, shows where 
vessels go, frequency of service, length of voyage. 
passenger accommodations, fares, addresses of 
steamship lines, etc. 

Used and recommended by steamship lines and 
travel agencies everywhere, 96 pages, fully illustrated. 


Mail $2 today for new Summer 1954 edition. 


KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. T-2, 
P.O. Box 185, Garden Grove, Calif. 


TRAVEL 


BOOK SELECTION 


he YEARS, many seasoned travelers 


have regarded the Guide Bleu 


series as the most complete and most 
‘authoritative of all guide books. Now, 


these experienced Gullivers as well as 
novices who want to make the most 
of their trips have cause to rejoice, 
for the Nagel Travel Guides, orig- 
inally printed as the English language 
edition of the famed Guide Bleu, are 
once more available—published in 
the U. S. by Frederick Praeger, Inc. 

The series of nineteen books (new 
titles are added constantly) comprise 
some of the most comprehensive and 
reliable guide books ever published, 


and represent a perfect blending of 


a 
: 
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the tradition of Baedecker and the 
new, easy-reading guides. Each one 
features factual, practical information 


that makes it a virtual one-volume 


encyclopedia of the country under 
discussion. This material is arranged 
so that you find what you seek in a 
matter of seconds. 

At the traveler’s fingertips is a 
wealth of facts—monuments, theaters, 
hotels, restaurants, conversion of 
money, churches, foreign language 
terms, maps, festivals, beaches, trans- 
portation and all the other informa- 
tion necessary for full enjoyment of 
new places. Streamlined and modern- 
ized, they furnish the most useful and 
up-to-date classifications of travel 
data placed between two covers. 

Contributing greatly to the useful- 
ness of these volumes are the maps. 
Each book abounds in clear, detailed. 
efficiently drawn charts, maps and 


New Nagel Travel Guides 


Briefed by guides, travelers arrive in Vienna. 


street plans. All Nagel Travel Guides 
contain a great number and variety 
of general and local maps of outstand- 
ing quality, many of them in full 
color. Each is based on the latest in- 
formation and each has been double 
checked for accuracy. 

After a clear, concise history of the 
country discussed, there are full chap- 
ters on geography, population, econ- 
omy and culture. These are re-en- 
forced by vivid descriptions of the 
music, art, folklore and the way of 
life of the populace. All topics are 
treated in adult, easy-to-follow style 
that will add immeasurably to any 
trip abroad. 


Specially Priced 
For N.T.C. Members 


Pocket-sized in washable covers, 
these handy volumes are ready for 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘Arm Chair Travelers’ 


180 FULL COLOR PICTURES ~ 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 


Land e In the Mountains 
e By the Lakes ¢ By the Sea 


¢ In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


Sent promptly by mail. $] 50 


$450 
i= Send check or cash. Dept. B 
SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


May 1954 


immediate distribution. These excel- 
lent books are now available to Na- 
tional ‘Travel Club members at a big 
discount. They are heartily recom- 
mended to all, active and armchair 
travelers alike. Fill out and mail the 
coupon today. 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $... for 
which send me the volume(s) of 
the Nagel Travel Guide I have 
marked. 


] 
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: .... Austria $3.83 

I - Belgium & 

I 

I Luxemburg $3.83 

; . Denmark $3.60 

; ... France $5.10 

I ....Finland $3.60 

: ....Germany $5.10 

....Great Britain & 

j Ireland $5.10 

....Holland $4.25 

; .. .Ieeland $2.55 

I ....Israel $4.25 

I 

I .+. Italy $4.25 - 

: .--Italy in 

I Three Weeks $2.55 

. Morocco $4.25 

I . Norway $3.60 

Paris $3.83 

. Rome $3.55 

I . Spain $5.10 

|... Sweden $3.60 

. Switzerland $4.25 
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from PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


AY USHERS IN the first visible onslaught of tourists to 
Paris, and the great city has been preparing for this 
moment all winter. The famed Paris spring and summer 
season gets off to an early start this year with the in- 
auguration at the end of May of the First International 
Festival of the Dance. Balletomanes will have an oppor- 
tunity to see the world’s outstanding dance troupes re- 
united on the immense stage of a circus tent. The principle 
of the ancient’ Greek and Roman round theaters will per- 
mit over 3000 spectators to witness representative choreo- 
graphic styles and interpretations of many countries. At 
this writing, those who will appear include the New York 
City Ballet Troupe under Balanchine, Anton Dolin’s Lon- 
don Festival Ballet, Antonio’s famed Spanish troupe, 
Katharine Dunham and her company, Uday Shanker’s 
Hindu dancers, who will be presented on the same program 
with a group of Japanese dancers; and the best ballet com- 
panies from Germany, Austria, and Scandinavia. France 
will be represented by the Ballets du Marquis de Cuevas, 
Roland Petit’s company, the new troupe organized by 
Ludmilla Tcherina, and the Paris Opera Ballet headed by 
Yvette Chauviré and Serge Lifar. The organizers are even 
attempting to get the Russian ballerina Oulanova and the 
Leningrad Ballet troupe to appear for one soirée. 

Jazz exponents and devotees from all over the world 
will convene on the banks of the Seine for the Third 
Annual Salon du Jazz which will be held during May, with 
the Hot Jazz Club of France playing host. 

The International Union of Catholic Press has chosen 
Paris for the setting of its fourth international Congress 
from May 3 to May 6. May 18 will start the thirty-eighth 
meeting of the Society of Artistic Decorators, with 
“Youth, Its Private, Scholarly and Artistic Life” as its 
theme. The Grand Palais will be the setting for several 
months of displays of the ideal children’s bedrooms, 
nurseries, studios, play and work rooms. Various exhibi- 
tions will illustrate the proper architectural and decorative 
school surroundings; and paintings, sculpture, wood and 
metal arts will be displayed in a prototype of a school cul- 
tural center. 

May is the month of golf championships in the Paris 
area, with the clubs of St. Cloud and St. Germain featur- 
ing different French and international contests. May is 
also the month for the annual window displays on the 
Rue Faubourg St. Honoré, of the Paris Fair at the Porte 
de Versailles, and of the famed charity ball, the Bal des 
Petits Lits Blancs, 
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For those who are bringing cars or contemplating buy-— 
ing or renting them in Paris, it is advisable to consult the | 
Touring Club de France, 65 Avenue de la Grande Armée 
(Passy 6265), which can also document you on yachting, - 
canoeing, hiking and bicycling through France, and the | 
American .Automobile Association, 8 Place Vendome 
(Opéra 3508). The AAA issues an informative booklet | 
about renting or buying-a car in France, entitled Adven- 
ture on Wheels. Paris is the place to be informed about — 
the plan whereby Americans can buy a French or English — 
car with immediate delivery in Paris, use it, and then sell — 


it back to the dealer, or even take it back home, applying 
it against the normal customs exemption. 

It might be worthwhile to note that, from May until 
October, Paris banks are closed on Saturdays, with the 
exception of a few with one department open for the ex- 
change of foreign monies. These, together with their 
addresses, are listed on the doors of all banks. 

It is almost esseatial on arriving in Paris to have at 
least one printed guide devoted just to the city. In addition 
to those supplied free by the French Bureau of Tour- 
ism, and the many excellent general guides on Europe and 
France, all of which discuss Paris at length, there are 
several guides which concentrate on Paris alone. They in- 
clude, among others, The Paris We Love (McGraw-Hill), 
Paris (Nagel), Paris iad Greater Paris, edited by Alan 
Houghton Brodrick (Hodder and Stoughton), and A 
Short Guide to Paris (Muirhead’s Blue Guides). All of 
them will give you a thrilling—and thorough—introduc- 
tion to this most fascinating of cities. 


Summer in Paris brings traveling carnivals from place to place. 


TRAVEL’ 


CULINA 
CLIPPI 


Bees ea gourmets often 


prefer a menu to a landscape. 
For those, and travelers who like a 


foreign dish on occasion, here’s a 


Ys 


; 


random collection of palate-rousing 


recipes which you will find abroad— 


but can make at home. 


French cuisine ranks, of course, 
with the finest in the world. Nowhere 
are dishes prepared with greater skill 
or more subtle flavoring. Here, with- 
out further ado, are two French reci- 
pes guaranteed to bring a character- 
istically Gallic touch to your home 
menu. The first, a recipe for hot can- 
apes, is something really special. 


PETITS PATES A LA PROVENCALE 
Pound to a paste 5 anchovy fillets, canned 
in oil; 2 shallots and one clove of garlic, both 
chopped; and 4 peppercorns. Add 1 teaspoon 
oil from anchovy tin; one teaspoon olive oil; 
one tablespoon chopped parsley; one teaspoon 
chopped chives; and one tablespoon brandy. 
Mix and let stand for a short time, then add 
one cup chopped ham; 2 tablespoons creamed 
butter; and one egg yolk. Mix thoroughly. 
Place one tablespoon of this paste in center 
of small rounds of pie dough. Enough dough 
for a two-crust pie makes 10 turnovers. Wet 
edges of dough, fold over and pinch together. 
Bake in medium oven (350° F.) about 40 
minutes, or until crust is golden brown. Serve 
piping hot. aa 


LE CLAFOUTIS 
(Cherry Custard) 


Put 3 generous tablespoons flour in a bowl 
with a Rey of salt. Stir in 3 eggs, one by 
one, and add gradually 3 cups of milk.and 3 
tablespoons of sugar. Cover bottom of a 
buttered deep 9-in. layer cake pan with about 
one pound of black sweet cherries (canned or 
fresh) with their pits. Pour the custardlike 
liquid over the cherries and bake in a slow 
oven (300° F.) about 30 minutes, or until 
rather firm. Sprinkle with sugar. Serve warm. 


GERMAN DISHES 


CHAMPAGNEKRAUT 

Melt 3 tablespoons butter in a large, heavy 
frying pan. Add 2 medium size onions, very 
thinly sliced. When onions are soft, add 2 
thinly sliced tart apples and 1 medium head 
cabbage, sliced as for cole slaw. Add a tea- 
spoon of lemon juice; 14 teaspoon grated 
lemon rind; 14 cup hot water. Salt to taste 
and add a pinch of sugar. 1 small grated 
potato may also be added if desired. Cook 
over an extremely low heat for 34 hour, 
stirring occasionally. Just before removing 
from flame, add 12 cup cider or white wine 
and stir well. For a real company touch, use 
champagne. Serves four. Wonderful with 
‘Thanksgiving turkey, duck, goose. 


ASPARAGUS FREIBERG 
Meit 44 cup butter and blend in 1 table- 
spoon grated cheese. Pour over steamed as- 
paragus (fresh, frozen or canned) and place 
in broiler to brown. Garnish with hardboiled 
eee. This simple but tasty dish can double as 
a luncheon entreé or dinner vegetable. It is 
a specialty of a hotel in Tettnang whose as- 
paragus dishes outnumber the ice cream 

flavors offered by Howard Johnson’s! 
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DUTCH SAVORINGS 


KERRY SOEP 
(Curry Soup) 
cups beef stock 1 small piece red 
or pepper 
cups water with 1 tsp. curry powder 
4-5 bouillon 4 tbsp. flour 


ee 


cubes 215 tbsp. butter 
2 cloves 1 large onion 
1 bay leaf (chopped) 
1 egg (beaten) 


Boil soup stock with herbs for 15 minutes, 
then strain. Melt butter and simmer onion 
and curry, add flour and then, slowly, the 
stock, stirring constantly. Boil for 10 minutes, 
remove from fire and add the beaten egg 
very carefully. Tiny meat balls, croutons or 
chopped hard-boiled egg are often served 
with this soup. Serves four. 


CITROENVILA 
(Lemon Chiffon Cream) 


1% cup white wine 
Juice of two lemons 


4 eggs 
7 tbsps. confec- 
tioner’s sugar 
Beat egg yolks and sugar in a double boiler 
off the fire until thick, light and fluffy. Slowly 
add white wine and lemon juice until well 
mixed. Place double boiler on fire and stir 
vigorously, preferably with a wooden fork, 
until the mixture stiffens. Cool slightly and 
fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Chill thor- 
SUealy and serve with lady fingers. Serves 
our. 


AUSTRIAN ENJOYMENTS 


WIENER SCHNITZEL 
(Viennese Veal Cutlets) 


3 Ibs. leg of veal 1 cup bread crumbs 
34 cup flour 1 lemon, sliced 
2 eggs, beaten 1 cup fat 

Salt to taste. 

Make sure that the butcher flattens veal 
into thin cutlets. Trim, make incisions at 
borders, and salt the veal. Dip individual 
pieces in flour, then in beaten eggs, finally in 
bread crumbs. Fry cutlets in very hot deep 
fat until golden brown. Drain on absorbent 
paper, garnish with sliced lemons, and serve 
immediately. Serves six to eight. 


With dessert, serve: 


VANILLEKIPFEL 
(Vanilla Crescents ) 


14 cups flour 2 egg yolks 
4 cup butter 144 cup sugar 
114 cups almonds, 14 cup vanilla sugar 
blanched and 
grated 
Work flour, butter, almonds, egg yolks and 
sugar into a dough. Form small crescents and 
bake in 300-degree oven until slightly brown 
(15-20 minutes). Dip in vanilla-sugar while 
still hot. 


NORWEGIAN TASTE TREATS 


FAR I KAL 
(Lamb in Cabbage) 


1 
3 


2 Ibs. lean lamb 1 large head 
114 tsp. salt cabbage 
34 cup sour cream 2 tsps. whole 


14 cup butter peppercorns 
2 cups water 

Cut lamb in two-inch cubes and brown in 
butter. Add seasonings and water. Cover and 
simmer about 45 minutes, or until lamb is 
almost done, adding hot water if necessary. 
Cut cabbage in eighths and remove core. Add 
to lamb and cook 15-20 minutes longer. Add 
sour cream and heat thoroughly. Serve piping 
hot. Serves six. 


TYKK NORSK FISKESUPPE 
(Norwegian Fish Chowder) 


2 qts. strong fish 2 tbsp. flour 

stock 244 cups cream 
1 tbsp. salt (sweet or sour) 
1 tbsp. butter 4 egg yolks 

Melt butter and stir in flour to form smooth 
paste. Add fish stock slowly while stirring 
constantly and boil for five minutes. Blend 
cream and egg yolks together in bowl and 
add fish stock, stirring constantly. Heat but 
do not boil. Before serving, add chopped 
see or small green asparagus tips. Serves 
eight. 


TURKISH DELIGHTS 
SHISH KEBAB 


2 Ibs. leg of lamb 3 medium tomatoes 


1 tbsp. olive oil (sliced) 
Juice 44 lemon Bay leaves 
Salt and pepper Green pepper 
1 medium onion (optional) 


(sliced ) Eggplant (optional) 

Cut meat into 1-inch cubes. Blend olive 
oil and lemon juice and rub into meat. Place 
in dish, sprinkle with salt and pepper, and 
cover with sliced onion, tomatoes and a few 
bay leaves. Place in refrigerator for a few 
hours. Arrange meat on spits or wire skewers 
alternately with tomatoes and onions, and an 
occasional bay leaf. Green pepper and egg- 
plant may also be added, if desired. Broiling 
Over charcoal is preferable but may also be 
done over an open fire or in a regulation oven 
broiler. Serves four. 


TURKISH BEAN SALAD 
1 can kidney beans Chopped fresh 
4 tbsps. olive oil parsley, dill and 
Juice of one lemon mint 
Salt and Pepper 4 chopped scallions 
1 hard boiled egg (or 1 small onion) 
1 tomato 

Drain kidney beans. Put oil, lemon juice 
(or vinegar), salt and pepper in salad bowl 
and blend thoroughly. Add beans and mix 
well. Scatter chopped parsley, dill, mint and 
scallions over beans. Garnish with sliced 


tomato and hard-boiled egg wedges. Serves 
four. 


CASS 


Enjoy a Family Fun Vacation in 


MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 


What a wonderful way to shake off winter 

weather blues...relaxing in Missouri's bright 

Spring sunshine. Here where Springtime 

comes early and stays late, every member of 

your family will find fun and adventure. Fishing 

for Dad, beautiful scenery, fields of wild flowers 

for Mom; for the kids, mysterious Indian caves and 
countless thrilling and historic spectacles. 

The cost of a Missouri Spring “tonic” for the family is 
just about up to you. You'll find a wide choice of clean 
comfortable accommodations in every price range. 


USE COUPON FOR YOUR FREE Colorful 
Missouri VACATION LITERATURE. 

It’s packed with gorgeous color pictures to 
help you plan your Spring vacation. 


[Tie SSeS ente OPC SO See a ret Larne aan oe ODT { 
ABSiroat ee erica cine eas os see eee | 
ERC liye ee ee ee een 
ABState me hae yian os sos aes cece see eo ee I 


| MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT | 


Dept. E-461 


Jefferson City, Missouri { 
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TRAVEL: 
One Way 


Traffic? 


Air Official Raises Provocative Question 


6 


Te RIGHT OF Europeans to “an 
equal chance” with North Ameri- 
cans to travel across the Atlantic as 
tourists was asserted recently by the 
Director General of the International 
Air Transport Association, Sir Wil- 
liam P. Hildred. 

While many of the 150 million 
Americans and Canadians manage 
to visit Europe as tourists each year, 
he pointed out, all but a very few 
of the 300 million Europeans are 
prevented by foreign exchange con- 
trols from visiting North America. 

In the first number of World 
Travel—T ourisme Mondial, a new 
review published by the International 
Union of Official Travel Organiza- 
tions, he declared: “I think it is high 
time that Europeans had something 
like an equal chance to see North 
America. They have a right to know 
more and to understand more about 
that great continent in which so 
much of the world’s destiny is being 
forged and their own personal fates 
to a large extent are being influenced.” 

Sir William stated: “We are all 
very naturally interested in increased 
international tourist traffic. It is the 
lifeblood of international exchange 
in these days of restricted currencies ; 
indeed, travel dollars are the red 
corpuscles in the economic blood- 
stream of many European countries. 
Governments throughout the world 
are taking every possible step to 
encourage tourism; and the airlines 
themselves are in the process of en- 
compassing the globe with low-cost 
tourist services on both long and 
short hauls. 
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“Over the North Atlantic, which 
has become in a sense the main artery 
of international traffic, the tourist air 
fare has been responsible for an in- 
creased flow of travelers willing to 
invest their money, their vacation 


‘time and their enthusiasms in new 


ideas and new places. 

“T have become increasingly struck, 
however, by the fact that this North 
Atlantic traffic is still very largely a 
one-way affair and that we are, in 
a sense, realizing only half of its 
potential. Whilst a very great many 
of the 150,000,000 Americans each 
year manage to visit the continent 
of Europe, the 300,000,000 Euro- 
peans get virtually no chance at all 
to visit North America as tourists. 

“The treasuries of Europe, the 
bankers and the economists will be 
able to marshal many telling argu- 
ments against this idea. They will 
cite the balance of payments and the 
shortage of currencies. I can quote 
against them the balance of good 
will and the shortage of international 
understanding. 

“Others will point out that to open 
the doors to travel in North America 
by residents of the sterling countries 
would release a flood of refugee capi- 
tal which is badly needed where it is. 
I am not always convinced that the 
sort of capital which flees is really 
put to work in the places it flees 
from. But be that as it may, it is not 
beyond the wit of governments to 
set up socially valuable criteria to 
determine who should be eligible for 
foreign travel funds. 

“Certainly there should be ways 


in which governments can release | 
exchange to enable European school © 


children and university students to 
travel in vacation time; to enable 


European professional men, techni- — 


cians and craftsmen to visit and 
observe their opposite numbers in 


America; to make it possible for — 
more European journalists to have. ~ 
first-hand knowledge of the countries — 
about which they seem so often to | 


be writing these days. 
“Somebody may, of course, lose 


some dollars by such a process or — 


end up with some sterling he does 
not exactly need. But the over-all cost 
to European 
planned program of travel allowances 


for Europeans who wish to visit the - 


United States and Canada would be 
international chickenfeed. 

“It has become perhaps too fash- 
ionable to look upon the United 
States as a font of easy money, but 
this is the sort of program which 


governments of a — 


the United States could justify to q 


itself in terms of more revenue for 
its domestic travel and tourist in- 
dustries and as an incalculable in- 
vestment in foreign understanding. 
It would not be the first time, for 


instance, that a country had made — 


special exchange arrangements for 
travelers. Admittedly, it has most of 
the time been done by countries 
which want foreign currency. But it 
could be done also by countries 
which want—and which always have 
invited and cherished—foreign un- 
derstanding and friendship. 

“Let us remember that civilization 
flows from the meetings of peoples; 
and this means the freest possible 
transport and travel,” the airline 
executive concluded. @ 


Messy Tubes? 


Here's the new and convenient way to get 
toothpaste neatly out of a tube. Simply slip 
a Rollit on the tube and turn toothpaste out. 
Use on any type tube, Rollit lasts a lifetime. 
It's economical too, gets every last bit that’s 
normally wasted. Comes in two sizes, for 
medium and jumbo tubes. 


Set of 2 Rollits postpaid for m1) 


or order 2 sets (of any size) for $1.65 


Send check, 
cash or M.O. 


ROLLIT MFG. CO. 


P.O. BOX 2602 e TULSA, OKLA. 


TRAVEL 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
| the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; ta 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
| Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 


Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


| 
| 


| National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street 
| New York 19, New York 


| I am planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


Bus 
Train 


Hotels 
Package trip 


Plane 
Ship 


Riiove Mill Belts sas. ccsvessie sin my party. I plan to 
leavers dele vie ciccs ANG TCtUIN: 2.50100 sideccssee 
Approximate amount of money I wish to vt een 
Doametteemit is -casss+s.. Membership #........ 
Send information to: 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

45 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


INGE tslarerew arcs ee seek okessherats Satisicsie vale avahahereletsiereiereiers 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
Address 


CC Ce eC ee ry . 


Gibyaciaercie eke eilatarcass were WHALE caeisnecoscneieeeen 
Name of nominating member ...... AUP Ge he et 
IA ReSSues ert ites take ols aa'y a eis, 0 Sieve sinie EiplatdaPanecoereee 
Membership # ............0. ator etic: a alauscererereenans 


Planning a Trip? 


Motor touring only 
Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 
cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from .......eeeeeeees 
TOse amt eae and would like a routing 
SC CWNAS 0 Sen oa iie-cia wis 0 s/o Santora aoe 
I am planning to leave ........eeeeseeeees 
INANE tra Cite cies o'siso.e 60 0's tee'ee vie on eientytens 
Memibetslip NO kites svihes oslo ceaceves sens 
TROD Ey rita ee OEE eee ee 


City eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeoeeerere 
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By Will Lane 


Wm Is THE Hollywood technique, and how is it 

used? It is an approach—a way of working. It can 
be applied whether you are shooting in color or in mono- 
chrome, in stills or movies, two-D or three-D. 

In a motion picture script, the first words always iden- 
tify the shot as LS (long shot), MS (medium shot), etc. 
The first problem is to decide where to put the camera. 
After this is determined, the other decisions involving 
lighting, background and composition follow naturally. 

It’s good practice to follow, even if your script is only 
a list of snapshots to be taken in the back yard. Holly- 
wood procedure calls for a long shot, medium shot and 
close shot of each important setup. 

With color, especially, varying distances, and utilizing 
the drama of close shots, always adds eye-filling pleasure. 
A succession of slides can have motion-picture impact if 
the individual shots are selected like cuts in a motion pic- 
ture sequence. Start at a distance and move in closer and 
closer to the subject. Let the camera’s eye inspect the 
subject from various angles as well as various distances. 
Don’t move in on a straight line, but change the point 
of view to the right or the left each time you move for- 


Long shot, in Hollywood's lexicon, includes subject in entirety. 
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You Can Get Top-Notch Results 
Using Hollywood's Techniques—Easily! 


Table of camera distances, for normal lens, alow: 4 


ing how to plan shots with motion picture and — 
still cameras. 


Camera Distances 
FIVE STANDARD SHOTS 
rae For Movies | For Stills 
X.C.U. 
(Extreme Closeup) 3 feet 1% feet# 
C.U. t 
(Closeup) 5 feet 2% feet# 
M.C.U. 
(Medium Closeup) 7 feet 3% feet 
M.S. 
(Medium Shot) 15 feet 7 feet 
IES! 
(Long Shot) 25 feet 12 feet 
# Supplementary lens is necessary with most 
still cameras, when less than 3% feet. 


ward. Utilize the reverse angle shot—shooting from the 
opposite point of view, even if it means from the rear. 

See how this works. Take a series of snapshots showing 
any simple activity. For example, start with a long shot of 
your house, with a visitor turning in at the walk. Then 
move a little closer and snap him in mid-stride, and walk- 
ing up the steps. The next scenes reveal him ringing the 
bell, and someone opening the door. 

Don’t stop with five shots. Bring the camera indoors 
for the reverse angle shots, shooting from inside towards 
the visitor entering. Show him removing his coat and 
shaking hands with his hosts. Intersperse these latter shots 
with three or four closeups of faces and hands. 

Sound easy? It is. Try doing a series of story- telling 
action photos. Select a simple action that can be covered 
in a dozen or so pictures. Life is full of events you can 
use—mowing the lawn, grilling hot dogs at a picnic, 
learning to swim, planting a rose bush—for instance. 

The usual procedure is to start with a long shot. But 
just what is a long shot, how far should the camera be? 
By definition it should be far enough to include all of the 
subject in the viewfinder. The distance depends on the 
size of the subject. If your target should be Mt. Everest, 
you would have to step back ten or eleven miles in order 
to get it all in! 

A mere human being, on the other hand, can be encom- 
passed from twelve feet. Because people are usually the 
most important part of a picture, the terms long shot, 
close-up, etc., 


TRAVEL 


usually are considered in terms of people. 


asian Risa 


Landing gannet is caught at precise moment for winning picture. 


A medium shot takes in about half of your subject, from 
about seven feet distant. A closeup is derived by moving 


up close enough to concentrate on a small part of your 


subject, such as a hand or face. 

All of these distances assume you are using a camera 
with a normal lens. The focal length of most camera 
lenses equals about the length of the film diagonal. 

A wide-angle lens, if you have more than one lens for 
your camera, will permit approaching closer to the sub- 
ject. It takes in a wider field of view. It has a relatively 
short focal length. A telephoto lens, on the other hand, 
has longer-than-normal and requires more distance. 

Work out a list of distances for yourself, with your own 
camera, following the example here. In addition to the 
five standard shots, you may want to include landscape 
scenes. Also known as extreme long shots, or establishing 
shots, these show human beings as relatively small objects 
in their immediate surroundings. The camera distance 
may be 25 feet to 100 feet, or more. The rule of thumb 


_ varies. It’s a technique, a way of thinking. Try it with 


your favorite subject—whether it is a pretty girl at the 
beach or a series of architectural studies of your own 
home. Explore the possibilities from various distances— 
remembering to change the point of view each time you 
change the camera distance. Give full coverage to the 
subject. Assemble the pictures in proper sequence when 
physical activity is involved, to create the illusion of 


-motion. You may be amazed by your own results. 


, 


is 
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The Big Moment 


In any action scene, there is always one crucial, cli- 
mactic instant which, if captured, can do more to convey 
the reality of the scene than a hundred other pictures of 
the same event. Such a big instant is revealed in Happy 
Landing, where the photographer, Richard Robinson, 


caught a parent gannet in the act of landing on its nest. 


A fraction of a second later, with the bird’s legs touching 
the nest, all sense of flight and hazard of landing would 
have been lost. A fraction of a second earlier, the picture 
would have been just another ordinary shot of a bird in 


/ 


flight. Robinson was awarded the E. S. Farrow Trophy in 
nature photography in Eastman Kodak’s Nineteenth In- 
ternational Salon. This year, the judging was held in 
Sydney, Australia. Some 400 entrants—all Kodak em- 
ployees—from major countries, 
2,000 pictures. 
Small Negatives—Huge Prints 

For most of my processing, I use Kodak Microdol 
developer. With Plus-X film, fine grain results are a 
matter of routine. However, even better fine grain results 
can be obtained by a slight modification. I add two tablets 
of Kodak Anti-Fog No. 1 to a quart of developer, and 
agitate the film gently and continuously throughout the 
development time. If your development is done in an or- 
dinary small film tank, development time should be about 
the same as that recommended for straight Microdol with 
intermittent agitation. | give it sixteen minutes at 68° F. 
with continuous agitation. The difference in results is 
surprising. A 35mm. negative can provide excellent 8 x 10 
and 11 x 14 prints. Or portions of a larger negative can be 
enlarged with perfect impunity. 


submitted more than 


There is a disadvantage. Wherever you get improvement 
in image graininess, you pay for it in loss of emulsion 
speed. To compensate for this loss, the film should be 
given twice the exposure that would ordinarily be used if 
developed in straight Microdol. I use an exposure index 
of 32 daylight. This applies in most outdoor filming. 


Addresses of European Tourist Offices 


AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST 
DEPARTMENT 

48 East 48th Street 

New York 17, New York 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN 
TOURIST BUREAU 

422 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


DANISH NATIONAL 
TRAVEL OFFICE = 
588 Fifth Avenue 

New York 36, New York 


FINNISH NATIONAL 
TRAVEL OFFICE 

41 East 50th Street 
New York 22, New York 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST OFFICE 
610 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
500 5th Avenue 

New York 36, New York 


THE BRITISH TRAVEL 
ASSOCIATION 

336 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


ROYAL GREEK 
CONSULATE GENERAL 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


ICELANDIC CONSULATE 
GENERAL 

50 Broad Street 

New York 4, New York 


IRISH TOURIST BUREAU 
33 East 50th Street 
New York 22, New York 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST 
OFFICE (E.N.1.T.) 

21 East 51st Street 

New York 22, New York 


CONSULATE GENERAL OF 
THE GRAND DUCHY OF 
LUXEMBOURG 

441 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


MONACO INFORMATION 
CENTER 

Suite 3362—630 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, New York 


NETHERLANDS NAT'L 
TOURIST OFFICE 

10 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


NORWEGIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL OFFICE 

Norway House 

290 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, New York® 


CASA DE PORTUGAL 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 


SPANISH STATE TOURIST 
OFFICE 

485 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


SWEDISH NATIONAL 
TRAVEL OFFICE 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York 20, New York 


SWISS NATIONAL 
TRAVEL OFFICE 

10 West 49th Street 

New York 20, New York 


YUGOSLAV STATE 
TOURIST OFFICE 

816 Fifth Avenue 

New York 21, New York 


Additional information offices are located in other U. S. cities. 
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Highway Controversy (Cont'd) 


Dear Sirs: 

Something should be done toward 
the education of people like Mortimer 
May of Nashville on the subject of use 
of highways by trucks (Lines Aft, Mar., 
1954) ... Without trucks every one of 
us would pay at least ten percent more 
for our groceries. Trucks are a part 
of our national economy; they pay 
more than four times as much tax for 
road building as the average automo- 
bile. Railroads were given land grants 
by the government which later paid for 
all the roads they built into the new 
territories. Trucks have not asked for 
any such subsidizing . Whenever 
you seé a truck going down the road 
you can say, “There is the property of 
someone who paid over two thousand 
dollars last year for the purpose of 
highway improvement.” 

Don R. Thayer 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: 

Mortimer May suggests taking the 
trucks off the highways on Saturday and 
Sunday. First, Mr. May must not be 
familiar with accident statistics. The 
percentage of trucks involved in week- 
end accidents is practically nil com- 
pared to the total. Also, I am wondering 
if Mr. May might enjoy a glass of fresh 
milk on Monday, or maybe he would 
like a nice lettuce and tomato salad 
for lunch . . . How does he think those 
things get into his local market in time 
for Monday purchasing if the trucks 
don’t bring them in over the weekend? 
As for his statement of turning back 
the highways to the general public, 
if Mr. May will write to the American 
Trucking Association they will be more 
than glad to furnish him with all the 
statistics pertaining to “who pays the 
taxes for the highway.” For his infor- 
mation, in his own state of Tennessee 
for the year 1952, total registration fees 
of truck and passenger cars amounted 
to $11,230,000, of which the trucks paid 
$5.660.,000, or 50.4 percent. Yet of the 
total registrations of 915,507, only 
194.084 were for trucks, or 21.2 percent. 
So one-fifth of the vehicles paid one-half 
of the cost. 

Theo. L. Holsapple 
Lockport. La. 


Hunting Finale 


Dear Sirs: 

Am interested and gratified to read 
the letters protesting your “Travel Ad- 
ventures in Hunting” series. If some 
of your readers enjoy the slaughter of 
animals, then let them get it elsewhere. 
I thought yours was a travel magazine. 
not the Hunters and Trappers Monthly. 

Dorothy A. Cox 
San Diego, Calif. 
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“Hello, Abdul. Who’s new?” 


Dear Sirs: 

I have enjoyed TrAveEL and look for- 
ward to its delivery each month, but I 
want to add my voice in protest to the 
hunting series. They are entirely out 
of place in such a magazine. 

Ruth B. Bates 
Libertyville, Ill. 


Now aware how it feels to be a target, 
TRAVEL has ceased fire, stowed its hunt- 
ing gear—Ed. 


Anniversary Error 


Dear Sirs: 

On page three of the February 
TRAVEL, I was surprised to read: “Huge 
obelisk in Buenos Aires commemorates 
400th anniversary of Argentina’s inde- 
pendence .. .” Since I had been under 
the impression that Argentina became 
independent early in the Nineteenth 
Century, I wondered how the obelisk 
could commemorate the 400th anniver- 
sary of her independence. 

David J. Somers 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


TRAVEL erred, should have said obelisk 
commemorates 400th anniversary of 
founding of Buenos Aires.—Ed. 


Caribbean Treasure 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been a TRAVEL member for the 
past six months. You have a very fine 
magazine. A truly true travel unit. In 
your December issue a very outstanding 
article appeared: J Lifted Treasure 
from the Caribbean. The writer, Lieut. 
Harry E. Rieseberg, has done a fine 
job. May TRAVEL continue to be a great 
success. 

Steven L. Barna 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Western Fan 


Dear Sirs: 

I enjoy your magazine very much, 
finding the articles on Western United 
States especially interesting. 

Douglas C. Friedland 
Wakonda, S. Dak. 


Nostalgic Flood 


Dear Sirs: 

TRAVEL is extremely enjoyable, par- 
ticularly to us seamen who travel exten- 
sively. For instance, several months ago 
I was especially pleased to find an 
article concerning a long voyage down 
the Amazon [Down the Amazon, Mar., 
1953]. At the time I read the article 


we were enjoying our first trip up that 
flood-swollen river to Manaus for a 


cargo of Brazil nuts. Again, I found, 


‘ great enjoyment in another story on 


Tonga. Islands [Carefree Kingdom, Feb., 


1953]. It so happened that Tonga Tabu, 
in this group, was my first port during © 


World War II while I was serving in the’ 


U.S. Navy. The story was so well writ-~ 


ten and accurate that it brought on 
quite a flood of nostalgia. 
Ken McLean, Jr. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Brain-Twister Answers 
1. (a). 2. Part of Patagonia is in Chile. 3. 
Indiana. 4, British Honduras, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Panama, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
El Salvador. 5. Near Charlottesville, Va. 
Home of President Jefferson. 6. Alcan. 7. 


Yes, since most of them are in Hungary. — 


8. (a) Pennsylvania (b) New Jersey (c) — 


Florida (d) Washington. 9. Both are sauces, 
so you can’t drink Bordelaise. 10. Spain. 
ll. Champagne, Bordeaux, Burgundy. 12. 
Quebec, Saskatchewan, Prince Edward. Her 
boy friend said “Care if I kiss you,” which 
lead to the state of wedlock. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


From left to right, top to bottom of page. 5: 


French Government Tourist Office; Pan American 
World Airways. 6: Austrian State Tourist Depart- 
ment; Pix, Inc. 7: Scandinavian Airlines System; 
Pan American World Airways. 8: European ravel 
Commission; Yugoslavian State Tourist Off.; Three 
Lions; Pan "American World Airways; European 
Travel Comm.; Irish Tourist Bureau. 9-11: French 
Line. 12-14: German Tourist Information Office. 
ee 17: Author, 18-20: Swiss National Tourist Off. 

Freddy Lindstrom. 23, 24: Tourism Committee, 
ties of Jersey. 25: Author. 26: Tourism Comm., 
States of Jersey, 32: Irish Tourist Bureau. 36: Italian 
State Tourist Off. 37: Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co. 38: British Overseas Airways Corp. 40, 41: 
Turkish Information Off. 42: Monkmeyer Press. 43: 
MSA Photo, 46: British Travel Association. 47: 
Reece State Tour. Dept. 48: French Govt. Tour. 


BULLFIGHT POSTERS! 


Authentic full-color Bullfight Posters, printed in Spain: 
from Plaza de Toros de Madrid, Granada, Seville, y Valen- 
cia. Featuring Spain’s most renowned matadors: Mano- 
lete, Bienvenida and others. Printed in vivid colors with 
complete description in Spanish of matadors, dates, bulls. 
SHORES Soe items; ideal for den, patio, bar, Each 

. 2 for $3.00 ppd.: complete set of four, $4.00 
ees Complete satistaction guaranteed. Order from Importer: 


MANUEL VENTURA ANDALUZ 
29 Sixteenth Avenue, San Francisco 18, Calif. 
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Under his jacket 


Are you proud that he has everything 

he needs as he starts the adventure of 
each day at school? Be prouder still of 
something hidden under his trim jacket 
—the stout heart that sends him off 
unafraid and eager. 


This, too, you have given him because 
your love has made his small world 
secure. With it, he will build his own 
security as each challenge comes, in 
those days when he must stand alone 
without you. 


What finer gift can you give those you 
love than the gift of security? It is the 
great privilege in America, where we 
are free to provide it. 


And think, too—this is the way each of 
us helps build the security of our 
country, by simply taking care of our 
own. A secure America is the sum 
of its secure homes. 


The security of your country begins 
in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“Rh” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


U.S. Series “E” Bonds earn interest 
at an average of 3% per year, com- 
pounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity! And they can go on earning 


interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish, giving you a re- 
turn of 80% on your original in- 
vestment! 

Hight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self-em- 
ployed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


New Convertible features'335 h.p. V-8 engine, a removable top, adjustable steering wheel, and built-in hydraulic jacks. 


Streamlined hard-top has doors that curve up into roof, making it 
easier to enter and leave. Note how bumper circles car completely. 


SS 


American-designed, this new model was hand-crafted in Italy. 
Chrome-plated wire wheels add style, help cool brakes and tires. 


A 


How’d you like 
to drive one of these? 


Auto-makers test experimental models today be- 
fore putting their insignia on your car of tomorrow! 


Sooner than you think, the car you drive may have the sleek 
look of tomorrow you see here! 

To speed the day, auto-makers build dozens of experi- 
mental cars. They test, measure, add improvements. 

And when tomorrow’s production model rolls off the line, 
proudly wearing the maker’s insignia, it will be handsome, 
efficient, right for your motoring needs. ; 

Because the automobile manufacturer—like the maker 
of bobby pins, breakfast food or toasters—knows that if his 
brand name doesn’t satisfy you, some other trademark willl 
So whenever you shop, name your brand—and better your 
brand of living! 

BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 


A Non-Profit Educational Foundation, 37 West 57 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Exact Scale Model enables designers and engineers to coordinate 
mechanical needs, exterior style and interior comfort. 


